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Poetry in the Library 


By Blanche Jennings Thompson * 


HE school librarian has a wonderful 

opportunity to foster a love of 
poetry. The busy teacher often neglects 
it partly from sheer lack of time and 
partly because her own acquaintance 
with poetry as well as her understanding 
of it is limited. Almost any librarian, 
even if she somewhat distrusts her own 
powers of interpretation, can do much 
by way of introduction and encourage- 
ment, particularly in the grammar and 
high schodl groups. 

Primary and intermediate children 
usually hear a fair amount of poetry 
during story hour periods but many 
teachers and librarians make the mistake 
of keeping them too long on a very 
babyish level. Many children of eight 
and ten, especially boys, ask again and 
again for such strongly rhythmic poems 
as Kipling’s Danny Deever, Vachel 
Lindsay’s Congo, or even - Masefield’s 
Sea Fever. It is well to try out some 
poems beyond the apparent appreciation 
level of the group, for pure poetry is 
ageless and has often the same appeal 
for eight years old as for eighty. Lyrics, 
ballads, and narrative poetry are suited 
to children, while religious, moral, and 
philosophical poems as well as the senti- 
mental type should be avoided. It must 
be remembered, too, that children are 
capable of appreciating many poems 
which they could neither explain nor re- 
produce. They apprehend a great deal 
that they can not comprehend. 


* Teacher of English, City Normal School, 


Rochester, 


The bulletin board is one successful 
method of introducing poetry to older 
children. It is best to hold oneself to 
rigid economy in numbers. One inter- 
esting poem cut from a magazine per- 
haps and attractively mounted on a gay 
mat is preferable to a dozen thumb- 
tacked directly to the bulletin board. The 
Japanese display a single treasure at a 
time, an excellent idea to follow in dis- 
playing poetry. The poems thus intro- 
duced may be occasional, such as a peace 
poem on Armistice Day; seasonal, such 
as Easter, Spring, or Christmas poems; 
or simply those of intrinsic interest and 
merit. 


Making an Anthology 

A cooperative scrapbook may be made 
by any grade or as a library project, 
regardless of grade. Such a book should 
be of the looseleaf variety and is capable 
of much variation. The artistic students 
may design for it a beautiful cover and 
title-pages to mark divisions. It is a good 
plan to divide the book into several sec- 
tions such as; Nature, Holidays, Music, 
Religious Poetry, Humorous Poetry, 
Adventure, Travel, etc. If the children 
become genuinely interested, they may 
wish to cull the best poems from the 
general scrapbook and make a special 
hand-made, hand-printed anthology with 
illustrations, decorations, and illumina- 
tions. The arts and crafts departments 
would, no doubt, welcome the opportun- 
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ity for participation. Since the larger 
anthology must of necessity be very 
hospitable to magazine and newspaper 
verse which lends itself to clipping, the 
discrimination necessary in selecting a 
worthwhile list for the smaller book 
should be an excellent lesson in criticism. 

Another variation of the scrap-book 
idea is to keep a number of such books 
for various occasions when poems to be 
read at assemblies, for classroom pro- 
grams, or other gatherings are much in 
demand. These books could be placed 
on reserve like reference books or cir- 
culated like ordinary books. Possible 
titles would be: Christmas Poetry, 
Thanksgiving, Halloween, Columbus 
Day, Valentine’s Day, Washington’s 
Birthday, Armistice Day, Arbor Day, 
Memorial Day, Mother’s Day, and St. 
Patrick’s Day. A good deal of occasional 
verse appears in the newspapers and 
magazines at these seasons every year, 
and the alert teacher or librarian might 
well save the best of it for future emer- 
gencies. 

It is possible now to get good pictures 
of nearly all the modern poets either in 
the catalogs of the publishing houses, or 
in such literary magazines as the New 
York Times Book Review section, the 
Saturday Review of Literature, and 
others.” A mounted collection of such 
pictures will furnish material for many 
occasions such as the appearance of a 
new book by a well-known poet, a poetry 
exhibit, or merely to arouse new interest 
in an old book. A small picture of a 
poet pasted on the inside cover of his 
book is interesting; so also is a book- 
mark, with a similar decoration. A word 
or two of interesting biographical detail 
is often helpful. Such material may be 
collected into a loose-leaf album from 
which individual pages may be separated 
at will. Display standards to be placed 
on desks or tables in the library may be 
made in the manual training room. 


Poetry Games 


A Treasure Hunt is a good way to 
excite interest in poetry and to motivate 
wide reading. The teacher or librarian 
may place in a conspicuous place on the 
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bulletin board part of a poem, or a well- 
known quotation. The first person to find 
the source may have some special reward 
such as the privilege of being the first 
to read a new book, or he may have his 
name inscribed on a Roll of Honor. Stu- 
dents might well be encouraged to play 
in their English classes the old-fashioned 
game of capping quotations, which 
greatly enriches their acquaintance with 
poetry as well as stocking their minds’ 
treasuries with beautiful thots. 


Another kind of treasure hunt is a 
search for quotations about some sub- 
ject like the moon, stars, flowers or some 
particular flower, night, dawn, or even 
some special city or country. Such an 
excursion into anthologies and individual 
books of poetry is productive of many 
by-products in the way of interests, ap- 
preciations, and habits. A boy otherwise 
not much interested in poetry will, for 
example, find some pleasure in hunting 
for poems on aviation if it is in that 
field that his major interest lies; while 
a girl whose inclinations lean toward 
domestic science may become genuinely 
interested in finding quotations suitable 
for cook-books, menu cards, or similar 
purposes. 

A “Treasury” or “Coin Box” may be 
kept on the librarian’s desk for the re- 
ception of fragments of lovely verse 
which appeal to the students as they 
browse thru the poetry corner. Two 
or three words with a haunting sound 
like “trailing clouds of glory” may con- 
stitute a contribution to this treasury, or 
students may be encouraged to save such 
bits until the poetry hour when they may 
play the game of “Barter,” exchanging 
one lovely coin for another. 

Posters are hardly a new idea, but 
they are capable of infinite varia- 
tion. Many old poems as well as new 
lend themselves admirably to poster 
treatment. Tennyson’s Eagle, and parts 
of the Lady of Shalott; the Highway- 
men by Alfred Noyes; ‘and Masefield’s 
Cargoes are examples of the type of 
poetry which stimulates the imagination 
to colorful treatment. Black and white 
is always effective, too. A long coopera- 
tive frieze made to fit the space above 


raphs of nearly i the important contemporary poets may be found in Living Authors 
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A CORNER OF THE LIBRARY 
City Normal School, Rochester, N.Y. 


the bulletin board or some other wall 
space would furnish a worthy project 
for a group of art students who hap- 
pened also to be poetry lovers. Episodes 
from the /dyls of the King, a sequence 
from one of the great epic poems like 
the Odyssey or the Jliad, or scenes from 
some modern poem like the Barrel-Organ 
by Alfred Noyes suggest themselves as 
possible subjects. Tempora paint is 
probably the best medium for such large 
productions. 


The Tactful Librarian 


The poetry hour in the library should 
present material for all types of mind. 
There is something in poetry for every- 
body and if a point of contact is made 
between the individual and poetry of any 
sort, he may find his way to higher levels 
by himself. Boys are less likely to find 
pleasure in poetry than girls, for which 
reason the librarian should make 
especial efforts to win their attention 
with highly rhythmic selections, old bal- 
lads, and poems of travel and adventure. 
She is less likely than the classroom 
teacher to make the mistake of asking 
boys to tell why they like a poem, or to 
insist upon some sort of paraphrase or 
expression of opinion. The librarian 
fortunately usually stops with an intro- 
duction to poetry and makes wide 
acquaintance her goal rather than re- 
production or analysis. The more a boy 


is touched by a poem, the less likely he 
is to wish to express his feelings with 
regard to it. The true poetry lover 
leaves him alone and pretends not to 
notice that he is touched lest she close 
forever a door that was just beginning 
to open. 

In libraries so fortunately situated as 
to admit of such a function, a Poetry 
Tea will interest the older students, par- 
ticularly the girls. If circumstances per- 
mit such a tea should be for the enter- 
tainment of some local or visiting poet 
of some claim to distinction and would 
probably include the reading of some of 
his poems or a little talk on poetry by 
the guest of honor. If no such circum- 
stances present themselves, the guest 
could be an imaginary one, the poems 
and talk given by the librarian and the 
students themselves with perhaps some 
of the faculty as guests. 

In a world where machines seem in- 
creasingly to be gaining control of man- 
kind, where literature and drama have 
sunk to low estate, with comic strips and 
vicious stage and screen productions 
holding the balance of power over the 
minds and emotions of youth, the libra- 
rian may feel that poetry stands a poor 
chance of gaining a hearing; but deep 
inside the heart of man still lurks the 
love of beauty and great is the reward 
of him who makes that flickering torch 
to glow again with the eternal fire of 
poetry. 








Creative Reference Work 
By Grace Arlington Owen * 


BARLY in the spring of 1927, a tall, 
young man whose fair hair rose up 
in unruly fashion, worked night after 
night in the Reference Department of 
the San Diego Public Library. He would 
come in near 6 o’clock and remain until 
near closing time lost in some problem 
of mathematics that had to do with a 
large globe. Now hundreds of persons, 
varied in type, visit these rooms and the 
assistants there are not strangers to the 
unusual. This youth was modest and 
unassuming, he spent no time in speech 
yet overnight he became a marked man. 
The Junior on duty that first evening 
reported him to her head saying: 


“You should watch that young man 
work. I never saw anyone like him. 
Why, he can actually use a globe. He 
is an expert. No one has to help him, 
he knows.” 


From that moment everyone watched 
him. His coming was an event. No one 
knew who he was or what he was doing. 
No one dreamed that within a few short 
weeks he would set his silver plane down 
in triumph on Le Bourget Field, Paris. 
Skill in the use of reference tools and 
that alone distinguished the then utterly 
unknown Charles Augustus Lindbergh. 

Even so is creative reference work, 
and what other kind is there, first 
marked and set aside for excellence by 
skill in the use of tools yet it cannot stay 
there. Discrimination, Background, and 
Vision must be added, then and then 
only does a marvel happen. From your 
reference worker an explorer is born. 
The airway over the Atlantic, no matter 
how fraught with danger, may become 
an old story, but for the searcher of the 
mental skies, adventure springs anew. 


This is no brief for reference work. 
It needs no defense. Rather is it a beck- 
oning signal, not for all to rush into this 
field of endeavor but to point the way 
for those whose choice always is to 
pioneer. Where should one begin except 
with his own household? So perhaps, if 


* San Diego Public Library, San Diego, Calif. 
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our problems are presented, our theme 
may stand forth in clear cut lines. 


Busy—and Glad of It 

Visit us today and you will find our 
library in common with scores of others 
has not only long ago outgrown its 
present quarters but in these rapid days 
of change is faced with an intensity of 
new possibilities. Our Reference De- 
partment has in charge beside the vast 
stream of general inquiries, all the peri- 
odicals, the special California collection, 
the genealogy, and the inter-library 
loans. There is never enough of us to go 
round. Our rooms are crowded; our 
telephone rings steadily for here we do 
not need to advertise, “Your public li- 
brary is no farther than your nearest 
telephone.” Everyone seems cognizant 
of the fact. Our storeroom is two long 
flights of stairs away. We have given 
our last privacy to the public. Our 
newspaper room with two of our as- 
sistants is across the street up the 
steepest stairs in the world. The catalog 
room, our closest ally, is across the 
street also, but in another building in 
another direction. Our staff is not super- 
human. Our patrons are not all angelic. 
Yet we face each day with adventurous 
expectancy for we have a well-defined 
tradition of accuracy and skill to main 
tain. Also, we have a diversified patron 
age that demands alertness. Beyond and 
outside of all mechanical guides, helps, 
and reference works, there are three 
gifts to whose acquisition our lives must 
be set. 

Discrimination 

First of all we must seek discrimina- 
tion, that quality which strikes the key- 
note of reference work, that sifts and 
separates different kinds of questions, 
forcing us to cultivate a sense of values, 
to decide on what the most time shall be 
spent and what, having been found once, 
should be hair-trigger material always at 
hand, available without effort. Here our 
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THE GLOBE THAT LINDBERGH USED 


It Stands Today in the Juvenile Room of the San Diego Public Library 
and is of Great Interest to the Boys and Girls 


first step is to find out exactly what the 
patron wants. This demands skillful in- 
terviewing and judgment as to what 
questions can be asked without offend- 
ing or silencing the patron, for too often 
does the general public try to keep secret, 


unintentionally perhaps, its questing 
moods. 

How easy to write this! Yet how we 
may struggle! Altho we long ago 


classified the curious lore of supersti- 
tions, holiday customs, leap year, wed- 
ding anniversaries, flower, jewel and 
rhymes of the month under the caption: 
“if it were done—then ’twere well it were 
done quickly,” there are days when we 
find we have not saved the clipping, 
the pamphlet or indexed the fugitive 


material that would have satisfied our 
enquirer at once and then around Robin 
Hood’s barn we go. Or we may trip and 
make the same journey. With chagrin 
we recall the time we spent on what we 
thot was a call from a local Court 
only to learn at last that the supposed 
legal searcher was a puzzle addict. We 
would have helped him, yes but we would 
not have given him the better part of an 
hour of the city’s time. 

There was the day when an earnest 
Junior fled to the office whispering, ‘“‘a 
patron is angry with me, you had better 
come. She said she would like something 
on Agua Caliente, Mexico. I found out 
she wanted pictures and got all we had. 
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ENTRANCE TO THE MAIN BUILDING 
San Diego Public Library 


But none of them is right and I can’t 
think of what question to ask her now.” 

There was the patron, a commercial 
artist, irritated as she watched the clock 
go round, who snapped out, “What I 
really want is a picture of the kind of 
hat Douglas Fairbanks wore in The 


Gaucho. I thot if I got pictures of 
Agua Caliente, they would help me for 
I know the door boys down there some- 
times wear that kind.” As the costume 
file yielded up the desired pictures, she 
murmured, “I didn’t think I ought to 


ask you for just what I wanted. I was 
trying to think of places you might find 
it.” 

After that strange interlude we sum 
moned our Staff about us and assuming 
the role of the “Duchess” announced, 
“And the moral of that is: Stop! don’t 
start until you know where you are go 
ing. Use What, When, Where, Who, 
Why.” 

Background 

Next by all signs and portents we are 

led to Background, the second gift 
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towards whose cultivation we aspire. The 
moment we have the answers to our 
questions we turn to our tools and with 
them seek the best possible material. Yet 
our reference work cannot stop with the 
technical knowledge of tools, rather must 
they shine in use as we explore new 
regions. This happens when we build 
background. How? The answer is clear, 
for we build by the day’s round. The 
joy of reference work is that it requires 
an active mental life because one is 
forced to meet the changing moments of 
inquiry with countless quick adjust- 
ments. Besides sound general informa- 
tion, knowledge of local history and the 
ephemeral conquest of the affairs of the 
day and hour, assistants in this depart- 
ment should specialize. This should be 
encouraged by the head of their depart- 
ment if individual initiative is lacking. 
She should take advantage of their 
natural tastes, inclination, and training. 

A pageant of possibilities marches 
thru the mind. There is the girl who 
knows poetry, has read widely and has 
an appreciation of metaphor and line; 
she can enrich herself and the depart- 
ment when she pursues this subject with 
definite purpose. So can one with a flair 
for pictures and drawing; music may 
prove the open sesame for another ; maps 
may be the choice of some; documents 


of others; while costume offers: an invit- 
ing prospect. Then there is the matter 
of antiques, of aeronautics, international 
relations, local history, botany, and the 
only perplexing question is where to end 
this list that may allure. However, it is 
possible to explain our idea briefly, in 
short one must make a hobby of his 
work and make work his hobby. This is 
the most certain method of developing 
background. 
Vision 

Interrupting an inclination to linger 
with a favorite idea, we hasten to the 
third gift, Vision. Writing demands that 
we mention these qualities singly and 
apart, yet they meet and mingle. It is 
idle to set down certain projects as those 
we will do when our range of sight is 
wide enough. Instead we understand 
they will come when the following con- 
ditions prevail: When we can disregard 
all personal feelings unless we see a way 
to turn them into valuable action; when 
we can finish what we start; when we 
have the courage to say yes and no at 
the right time, but never to say one 
when we mean the other; when we are 
able to keep an open mind for new forms 
of truth. Then we will have received 
some meed of Vision and the work at 
hand will fall into pattern and design. 
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June Prize Contest Winners 


To Be Announced in October 


Lack of time in which to judge the entries makes it necessary to 
delay, until the October issue of the WiLson BULLETIN, announcement 
of the winners of the contests advertised in the June issue by the fol- 


RoLaAND SWAIN COMPANY 
THe H. W. Wirtson Company 
THE PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 














PROBLEMS 


A Monthly Department of Discussion 








PROBLEM 2: Among the visi- 
tors to a public library is a tramp 
—unwashed, unemployed, unpre- 
possessing—who comes every 
morning for a week. He sits 
quietly daydreaming and reading 
the newspapers, particularly the 
sports pages, until closing time. 
Several esteemed patrons object 
to his near presence, complaining 
that the library is not a vagrant’s 
rest. What would you, as libra- 
rian, do? 
AWARDS: For the best letters of 
not more than 500 words on the above 
“Problem” the following prizes will be 
iven by the WILSON BULLETIN: 
rst, $5; second, $3; third, $2. The 
winning letters will be published in the 
November BULLETIN. 
Address: Problems Editor, WILSON 
ee Closing date is Oc- 
tober 1. 











PROBLEM 1: A magazine of national 
reputation to which your library sub- 
scribes prints an article which you regard 
as objectionable, untrue, and deleterious 
to the best interests of the readers whom 
your library serves. What would you, as 
librarian, do? Describe your course of 
action. 


FIRST PRIZE 


Genevieve R. Stone, Librarian, Boston 
University, College of Prac- 
tical Arts and Letters 


Acting upon the theory that ‘one swal- 
low does not make a summer,’ I should 
do nothing, publicly, at least, until I 
found out whether or not the undesir- 
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able article in question heralded a new, 
objectionable policy for the magazine. 
There are times in the life of almost any 
periodical when debatable matter of some 
sort is published. The further question 
occurs to me: Because J find it untrue, 
deleterious, and so on, will it appear so 
to everyone? Am I entirely unbiased, or 
is my objection a personal thing? An 
honest answer to those questions may 
prove that I am not entirely qualified to 
judge. 

The small college library of which I 
am librarian subscribes to th: so-called 
radical as well as to the conservative 
type of magazine. The students are thus 
enabled to read both sorts and to form 
their own opinions. Outside of the class- 
room we make little attempt to regulate 
their reading, believing that they are 
capable of making their own choices. 
Reading that is too closely supervised 
becomes a mechanical process not com- 
patible with the ideal of a liberal educa- 
tion. We believe that it is sometimes 
better to make a wrong choice than none. 


It is in my power to suggest reading. 
In this case it would be advantageous, 
not to discourage the reading of that 
particular article, but to bring others on 
similar subjects to the attention of the 
students. A further knowledge of the 
subject often has the effect of discount- 
ing the biased, exaggerated view. 


In my opinion, drastic measures, such 
as immediately cancelling the subscrip- 
tion of the magazine, removing the de- 
batable issue from circulation, or delet- 
ing it, would lead to increased interest 
in the article, and have the opposite of 
the effect desired. 
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SECOND PRIZE 


Lilian Mirick, Librarian, North 
Dakota State School of Science, 
Wahpeton, North Dakota 


For many years I have found much 
delight in reading the WiLson BULLETIN. 
The new feature, Problems, which you 
inaugurated in the June number, inter- 
ests me. 

The task of solving Problem No. 1 
and kindred problems is often before the 
librarian and, alas, there is no one rule 
for their solution. As a general thing, 
however, the library is fulfilling its right 
function when it furnishes information 
on all sides of controversial questions, 
providing the information is not mis- 
leading. We learn by discussion. How 
stupid the conversation when one person 
agrees (outwardly) with everything the 
other has to say. While many will agree 
with me that this is so and that it is 
charitable and businesslike to consider 
ali sides of a question in order to arrive 
at an intelligent understanding of it, yet 
we know that many do not have facili- 
ties for so doing. In this regard the 
library can aid toward intelligent citizen- 
ship. 

Altho a librarian may believe that 
such an attitude is right, yet when arti- 
cles are frequently found in magazines 
of national reputation so “jazzed” that 
untrue and objectionable ideas will be 
received by immature readers, it becomes 
the duty of the librarian to remove the 
magazine from the open shelf in some 
cases, or at least to provide antidotes 
near at hand. If such articles are fre- 
quent in a given magazine I can see no 
objection to omitting it from the next 
subscription order. Should not librarians 
strive to keep quality goods on hand? 
Does not the intelligent purchaser of 
drygoods and groceries like to patronize 
the merchant who keeps materials of 
good quality even if, or perhaps because, 
the purchaser himself is not an expert 
judge of such materials? 

Whether the librarian should briefly 
inform the publisher of the reason for 
discontinuance or not is not so important 
as that care should be taken not to ad- 
vertise the magazine or article. I think 


every dissatisfied customer is a liability 
to a publisher but a busy librarian might 
better use her valuable time in seeking 
to provide and advertise the best 
material she is able to obtain. 


THIRD PRIZE 


Edith H. John, Librarian, Long Beach 
Public Library, Long Beach, N. Y. 


In the case of periodical articles which 
might be considered objectionable, why 
not ask the opinion of various readers, 
chosen according to their experience in 
reading and in life? This is a broaden- 
ing experience, showing the variety of 
opinion among readers as to what is 
desirable or undesirable. This can be 
done without unduly advertising ques- 
tionable material which had better be 
ignored than discussed. 

Librarians in small towns have a 
slightly different problem from those in 
cities. The readers themselves create 
their own censorship, and the librarian 
must keep her eye on her literature and 
her ear to the ground. But she can 
broaden her own censorship by some in- 
vestigation of her readers’ tastes. 

Every periodical has an appeal much 
wider than any individual library can 
boast among its borrowers. The editor 
in selecting his articles has this in mind, 
and sees in his articles that which many 
an individual does not comprehend. It 
would seem that a magazine containing 
an article that is objectionable in a cer- 
tain community could be conveniently 
“lost,” and no action taken unless the 
periodical proved as a whole to be un- 
suitable. 

Many of our readers come from lower 
walks of life, and some things. that to 
us are awful and untrue experiences are 
part of their daily life, and therefore of 
interest to them. Many of the present 
day authors make a special appeal to this 
class of readers. But if those of us who 
disapprove of a strict censorship, make 
it apparent that it is freedom and not 
license that we want, and if the literary 
critics can teach some authors the differ- 
ence between these two, our literature 
should have a wholesome as well as in- 
dividualistic development. 


Suggestions for new “Problems” will be gratefully received. 
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A Department of — Self tue 


The removal of shellac and ink from 
the backs of leather-bound volumes 


To the librarian who has labored zealously 
and, all too often, fruitlessly to remove the 
shellac and call numbers from the backs of 
leather-bound volumes without injuring the 
binding, it may come as welcome news that 
the writer found the “Beegee” spun-glass ink 
eraser admirably suited for this purpose. The 
small spun-glass brush smoothes the surface 
and chips away the shellac at a speed suffi- 
ciently slow so that the process is at all times 
under the control of the operator. 


Incidentally, these erasers are the most 
efficient means known to the writer for the 
making of corrections on catalog cards. Not 
only is every trace of the original writing 
removed, but the paper surface is smoothed 
and burnished as well. 


For the benefit of the uninitiated the 
“Beegee” perfect ink eraser, looking and 
operating much like the standard ‘ ‘Eversharp” 
pencil, and manufactured by the H. H. 
Spencer corporation of New York City, can 
be purchased from any stationery supply 
house at a price of approximately seventy-five 
cents. Spun-glass brush refills are obtainable 
at a nominal cost. 


J. H. Sera, Bibliographer, 
Miami University, Oxford, O 


POSTING POSTERS ON GLASS 


“For ages we’ve been trying to find a neat 
method of attaching posters and notices to 
the plate-glass partitions which separate our 
reading rooms from the main library. Quite 
by accident we hit upon a pneumatic clip—the 
sort which is used in automobiles—and we’re 
fearfully pleased with them. They’re incon- 
spicuous for one thing; and they do not mar 
the glass. Two of them hold a poster in 
position. . . These clips are about ten cents 
each and last indefinitely.",—Minnie Isaacs 
in the Wisconsin Library Bulletin. 








A DESIGN FOR ED 

The Richmond (Virginia) Public Libra: 
papers in rebound books that combines eco! 
paper includes a reproduction of the Library’ 
plating or stamping the rebound book, and a 
photograph of the Library’s front entrance. 
ownership of the book and hides the disfigurin 
inside the book cover. 

The cost of the plate used by the binder t 
less than the combined cost of an annua! sup 
affixing them to rebound books. The size o 
Library will admit its application to 90% of 


SHELVING CHILDREN’S BC 


Your Short Cuts Department has already solve 
large picture books without damage to binding an 
our Children’s Room was planned we arranged to 
brarian Purnell in the February 1932 Witson BULL 
and do not distress our sense of orderliness by lyin 

We should like to pass on a short cut that ‘we h 
Dept.: All children’s books for the first four grad 
marked with their corresponding numbers with the 
second, third, and fourth grade readers, and other e 
in special sections numbered 1—2—3—4. The plan 


Share your short cuts with 


(A dollar for every | 


RT CUTS 


aT a and Accessories in the Library 





FOR END PAPERS 


iblic Library has developed a design for end 


nbines economy and attractiveness. The end 
he Library’s official book plate, which obviates 
ook, and a series of 28 panels which repeat a 
entrance. This last feature definitely identifies 
e disfiguring elements of the folds of buckram 


he binder to make this decorative end paper is 
annual supply of book plates and the labor of 
The size of the one pattern designed by this 
to 90% of its rebound books. 

Tuomas P. Ayer, Librarian 


DREN'S BOOKS BY GRADE 


lready solved one of our problems, that of shelving 
. binding and pages. When the recent addition to 
arranged to have shelves built as described by Li- 
Vitson Butietin. The books are easier to pick out 
iness by lying in untidy piles. 
ut that'we have found very helpful in the Children’s 
st four grades are classified according to grade and 
rs with the electric stylus. The books include first, 
and other easy reading material. They are shelved 
The plan has proved most successful, not only in 


German periodicals index—early 
19th century 


In handling recently the publications of the 
Deutsche Bibliographische Gesellschaft, I was 
struck with the fact that the six volumes 
entitled: Bibliographisches Repertorium (Ber- 
lin 1904-1912, 6 vols.) contained what is prac- 
tically an index to the contents of certain 
German periodicals of the early nineteenth 
century, and that the average reference assist- 
ant in a university library is probably quite 
unaware of its existence. 


The contents of the Bibliog. Repertor. is 
as follows: 


1. bd. Zeitschriften der Romantik. (25 periodicals 
covering each a portion of the period 1798-1825) 


2. bd. Die Sonntagsbeilage der Vossischen Zeitung, 
1858-1903. Also Das neueste aus dem Reiche 
des Witzes, 1751. 

3.-4. bd. Zeitschrift des ‘Jungen Deutschlands.’ (33 
periodicals, 1798-1837—or portions of the period) 


5. bd. Almanache der Romantik. (19 titles) 
6. bd. Denkwurdigkeiten der Befreiungskriege. 


Each volume of the Society’s publicatior.s 
listed above consists of a detailed analytical 
table of contents of the numbers making up 
the periodicals and of ‘sachregistern.” Hence 
a student looking up the period of Roman- 
ticism in Germany could find his topic in the 
classed-alphabetical index and then turn to the 
title of the article containing the matter of 
which he is in search. By the aid of the Union 
List he could locate a run of the periodical, 
if in the United States, and by interlibrary 
loan borrow the volume. 


Wma. Stetson MERRILL, 
John Crerar Library, 
Chicago, IIl. 


teaching the younger children self-reliance, but in 
aiding parents to make a quick choice, and it is 
undoubtedly a boon to the librarians during rush 
hours after school. 


Mary M. BARKER, 
Children’s Librarian, Westfield, N. J. 


with your fellow-librarians 


or every photograph ) 








DILLY TANTE 
OBSERVES 





I REMEMBER, from my childhood, a 

farm and a collie named Frisky. Set 
in the middle of the woods was a small 
scummy pond that was reputed to be 
bottomiess. It held a peculiar, rather 
horrible, fascination for me, and to this 
day I cannot read of the dark tarn of 
Auber without calling it to mind. When- 
ever I could steal away from the house 
and the watchful eyes of my guardians, 
I ran down to the marshy edge of the 
pond and, sitting on a moss-grown rock, 
watched the eccentric zig-zag of insects, 
the fat frogs among the lilies, the bub- 
bling of che pout, and (if I was very 
lucky) the smooth race of a watersnake. 


The pond surges up from the dark 
world of its oblivion; but it was Frisky 
that, for a purpose, I had intended to 
evoke. Frisky noisily chasing the cows 
home from pasture. (Woe to the poor 
bovine that stepped out of line or loitered 
to munch at a tempting bough.) Frisky 
standing tensely by a stone wall. How 
keen the memory of my anxiety, as Joe, 
the farmer’s boy, thrust a long iron rod, 
bent and filed at its tip into a hook— 
thrust it deep into a hole, prodding at 
some hidden thing within, until the thing 
squealed (how the heart hurt then) and 
snapped. Quickly Joe yanked the rod 
out; there was life hooked at its end, a 
furry violent creature. With a clever 
toss Joe released the animal and dropped 
it at Frisky’s feet. Frisky growled: 
pounced. In another moment it was all 
over. But I never watched the end. 


That was my introduction to wood- 
chucks. They were vicious pests, in- 
veterate despoilers of gardens. They 
must be killed. Skunks, dogs, poison, 
guns, and traps conspire against Arc- 
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tomys monax, as he is formally called 
in the best scientific society—‘‘sciuroid 
burrowing rodent of eastern North 
America.” 


Woodchucks, perforce, come into the 
world without publicity. Nobody in my 
neighborhood this spring was aware that 
the population on the hill had increased 
until Mother Woodchuck went foraging 
and promptly got herself shot. A few 
days later three starving infants crawled 
weakly out of their hole by the cross- 
roads. (Father Woodchuck was, as 
usual, a deserter, neglecting his family 
shamefully.) It was a piteous spectacle, 
and tho | didn’t want to encourage 
the brats, what was I to do? As it hap- 
pened, two of them soon stiffened and 
died. I was left with the third, a female, 
the strongest of the litter, tho too 
helpless to eat by herself. I prepared 
a box for her under a maple tree at the 
back of the house and fed her with milk 
thru a tube. She did not like me 
much, snapping at my approach, and | 
can’t say that I was crazy about her. 
She looked like a rat. Well, in a few 
days she would be strong enough to shift 
for herself. I had given her a chance for 
existence. That was more than most 
people got, after all. She seemed to 
plump hourly. 


On the morning of the third day her 
box was empty. I had covered it with 
a screen to protect her from other ani- 
mals, but she had forced a hole thru 
it and escaped. That didn’t matter to 
me; it merely saved me the trouble of 
dumping her in the woods. I threw the 
box into the barn and considered the 
episode ended. 
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Two days later, as I lay under the 
Ford in the back yard, banging at its 
entrails, I felt something tug at my heel. 
I screwed my neck around and, in 
astonishment, met my woodchuck’s be- 
seeching eye. She was hungry; she had 


come home. My prodigal girl. I ran into ~ 


the house and fetched a bow! of barley 
soup. It was, fortunately, not hot. 
Chucky sat down in the middle of the 
bowl and, turning round in desperate 
circles, scattering soup over half an acre 
(or thereabouts), searched frantically 
for food. Her manners, evidently, re- 
quired some attention. It was some time 
before she learned that it was neither 
nice nor profitable to sit in your food and 
then look for it. If her table manners 
had been more delicate, she might have 
been given a lovely name like Violet or 
Gwendolyn ; but now she must be known 
to the end of her days as Slop. Dear 
messy Slop, who still smacks her lips 
over her porridge. 


Slop made herself quite at home. The 
spring nights were cold, and she pre- 
ferred to stay indoors. In a corner of 
the kitchen she discovered an old bean 
pot about six inches high; into this she 
crawled at night, curling into a cozy 
ball of fathomless sleep. To add to her 
comfort she peeled off a few pieces of 
wallpaper, sedulously tore newspapers 
into scraps, collected odd pieces of cloth, 
and made a nest of them at the bottom 
of the pot. She went out of her way to 
be friendly, trotting at one’s heels, 
crawling up the inside of one’s trouser 
leg, and worming her way up one’s 
sleeve as though she were intent to reach 
one’s heart. She tried especially hard to 
make friends with "Musing, the cat, even 
proposing to wash his fur and bite his 
ears in comradely fashion. ‘Musing, 
being a subtle creature, understood 
immediately that this crude blundering 
stranger was somehow sacred in the 
family and must not be harmed. On the 
day when Slop installed herself in the 
household and made earnest advances, 
"Musing tolerated this outrage with cold 
reserve, lying patiently by the kitchen 
range, evidently cogitating some plan of 
action. At length, his decision made, he 
gathered all his dignity into his tail and 





SLOP AND ’MUSING 


stalked out of the house. I feared that he 
was gone for good, but after an absence 
of three days, he returned, quiet and sub- 
dued. Out in the woods he had made 
his Great Renunciation. People were 
very queer, but he must make the best 
of things. His pride was injured, his 
heart was broken, but he would try to 
Forgive and Forget. If we wanted that 
unprepossesing little beast, that nasty 
woodchuck, in the house, far be it from 
him to object. Maybe she wasn’t so bad 
after all. Returning, he lay deliberately 
on his back and offered to play with 
Slop. They wrestled for a long time. 
In the end they arose and drank milk 
from the same platter. They invented an 
amusing little game. Slop hid in her bean 
pot while "Musing waited outside; Slop 
bobbed up like a jack-in-the-box; ’Mus- 
ing cuffed her lightly on the nose; Slop 
ducked back into the depths of the pot; 
"Musing waited; Slop bobbed up again; 
"Musing struck again; and the bobbing, 
the striking, the ducking continued until 
Slop feil sound asleep in the pot and 
failed to emerge for many hours. 


*Musing’s tolerance of Slop does not 
extend to Slop’s family connections. A 
mighty hunter, he once returned from 
an expedition with a dead woodchuck 
between his teeth. I was horrified at the 
significance of the gesture, but after de- 
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positing the corpse in plain sight, he 
welcomed Slop and sported with her un- 
der the trees. 


Slop’s disposition and digestion are 
equally wonderful. The motto on her 
escutcheon is: “No hard feelings.” She 
forgives you instantly for stepping on 
her thin delicate fingers, which are as 
clever as a monkey’s; for pushing her 
rudely aside when she becomes too im- 
portunate; for slapping her face when 
she invades the garden; for going away 
and neglecting to prepare her dinner ; for 
being so stupid as to fail to understand 
some of her wittiest conversational ef- 
forts. Once, when I was to be absent for 
the day, I locked her in the chicken house 
together with her food. The descent in 
the social scale must have temporarily 
infuriated her. I have never seen such 
havoc as greeted me on my return. 
Basins were overturned and dented; 
150-pound bags of meal lay on their 
sides, disgorging their contents; vege- 
tables spattered the walls; a box of nails 
was emptied on the floor; a corner board 
had been pried loose; the poultry wire 
had been wrenched from the window. 
And Slop? She was gone. Gone, at 
least, until I turned glumly to the house 
and found her sitting on the back steps, 
both loyal hands raised to call me home. 


Slop’s digestive system has failed her 
only once. That was when she was very 
young, no bigger than my hand. She had 
just been weaned from an all-milk diet, 
and a heavy dinner of cooked asparagus 
and peas proved too much for her. She 
rolled up in a corner and sobbed like a 
baby. It was not a whining complaint, 
but the thick frightened cry of the child 
bewildered at the mystery of pain. In 
desperation I gave her a teaspoonful of 
bicarbonate of soda dissolved in water. 
She took it bravely. The effect was 
magical. When I picked her up a few 
minutes later, she licked my fingers 
appreciatively. 


I should say that Slop is as articulate 
as most four-year old children. A high 
squealing voice, like the indignant chat- 
ter of old ladies, means, “Don’t touch 
me,” “Stop tickling me,” or (to "Musing, 


at the platter) “Move over, give me a 
chance.” A curious soft whinnying 
sound means, “I love you,” or “Gee! I’m 
going to get something nice to eat.” A 
smacking of the lips means, “This tastes 
swell!” A short hoarse bark, infre- 
quently put to use, means, “Whoops! 
Look out! I’m mad I am!” These are 
the dominant tones, but there are infinite 
variations in her vocabulary. 

Slop’s diet consists chiefly of Quaker 
Crackels with milk; clover; numerous 
vegetables—-peas, cucumbers, lettuce, 
kohlrabi, and chard, stolen from the 
garden when I’m not looking; sugar 
cookies; and marshmallows. The last is 
her favorite delicacy. What the world 
needs, according to chucky, is more 
marshmallows. She begs for one, sitting 
up on her hind legs, waving her hands, 
whinnying entreatingly. When she per- 
ceives my assent, she grins amiably, 
showing her four front teeth, and pulls 
impatiently at my trousers. Reaching up, 
she grabs the sweet offering from my 
hand and, stark upright, clasping the 
marshmallow between her extended front 
paws, pulls a soft slice between her 
teeth, chewing gravely and loudly, not 
relaxing her standing position until the 
last bit has been crammed into her mouth 
and her hopelessly gummed-up jaws 
have finally, by some miracle of masti 
cation, been freed. In the end she licks 
her fingers daintily. I think I could make 
my fortune exhibiting chucky, the 
marshmallow-eater. After the hundredth 
performance I still doubt the existence 
of a more amusing spectacle. I might 
add that Slop prefers pink marshmallows 
to white ones. 


Slop is a big girl now, over a foot 


‘ long, and five or six pounds in weight. 


She can no longer squeeze into the bean 
pot. She sleeps at night under the back 
porch. I call her by clapping my hands 
and shouting her name. Her coat is 
silver-grey with black markings and a 
tint of russet on the underside. Her long 
nose is mobile and expressive. She has 
bright little honest eyes. When she is 
pleased, and she is pleased most of the 
time, her short skimpy tale curves up- 
ward eloquently. She wabbles when she 


(Continued on page 41) 




















Missouri’s Five-Year Plan 





By Charles H. Compton * 


"THE Missouri Library Association at 
its meeting in 1929 initiated a move- 
ment for an amendment to the state con- 
stitution of Missouri to make the library 
tax a separate tax like the school tax. 
A resolution, providing for submitting 
this amendment to popular vote, was 
wax, woad lar 
i — 
g MOLT . 
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passed by the House in the 1931 legisla- 
ture and reported out favorably in the 
Senate, but failed to come to a vote at 
the end of the session. 

Altho Missouri has many excellent 
public libraries, still less than half of the 
people of the state have library service. 


* Chairman, Committee on Library Extension, 


St Louis Public Library 


DARK COUNTIES WITHOUT LIBRARIES 
2,000,000 People in Missouri Need Libraries 


73 of the 114 counties in Missouri have 
no tax-supported libraries within their 
boundaries. This unfortunate condi- 
tion is in no small part due to the fact 
that at present the library tax, unlike the 
school tax, is a part of the general tax. 
When, therefore, the general tax has 


_—- 


reached its constitutional limit, which is 
the case in most cities and counties, a 
public library cannot be established even 
if ghe people want a library and are 
ready to vote for the establishment of 
one. 

The proposed amendment is purely an 


Missouri Library Association; Assistant Librarian, 
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enabling act—simply making it possible 
for a city or county to have a library if 
it wants one. 


The Program 


The Missouri Library Association at 
its meeting last October adopted a Five- 
Year Program, with its first and main 
objective the adoption of this amend- 
ment to the state constitution to make 
the library tax a separate tax. 

The Association decided upon the fol- 
lowing procedure: 

1. Strengthen and enlarge the mem- 
bership of the Missouri Library Associa- 
tion. Appoint a membership committee 
to help to this end. 

2. Continue as in the past to gain the 
interest and help of organizations. The 
endorsements of 10 state organizations 
and 96 local organizations have already 
been secured. Before the next legisla- 
ture every effort will be made to increase 
this list, especially to get the endorse- 
ment of every parent-teacher association 
and women’s club in the state. 

3. See that every member of the legis- 
lature is interviewed and informed on 
the constitutional amendment previous 
to the 1933 legislature. We were fairly 
successful in this respect last year. The 
folks back home are the ones who really 
have influence with members of the 
legislature. 

4. Work for the passage by the 1933 
legislature of the resolution providing 
for the amendment. If successful, the 
hard task of a popular vote on the 
amendment would continue until Novem- 
ber 1934. The years 1935 and 1936 
should give time to demonstrate the use- 
fulness of an amendment to make the 
library tax a separate tax. 


The Word is “Plan” 

When the historian of the future sur- 
veys the present time and comes to libra- 
ries for the printed page of today, there 
will be one word which he will find used 
oftener than any other—that word is 
plan. Whether Russia is responsible 
with her five-year plan or the industrial 
depression demanding a solution—the 
best minds of America are searching for 
a plan. The laissez faire doctrine— 


tho to a great extent still in operation 
—as a philosophy and an economic tenet 
has been discarded. Whether as indi- 
viduals we are conservative or radical, 
we are all pretty well of one mind that 
conditions at the present are chaotic. 

Librarians are, I fear, likely to lose to 
some extent the significance of things as 
they now are. It is true that many libra- 
ries are having their appropriations re- 
duced and even in some cases salaries 
are being cut, but the depression has ap- 
parently affected librarians as a class 
comparatively little. After all, we are 
likely to judge of the health of the uni 
verse by how we are affected personally. 
However, that libraries will escape the 
effect of conditions deep seated in their 
causes and so far-reaching in their ef 
fects, is not reasonable to believe. Please 
do not jump to the conclusion that I am 
going to suggest that librarians should 
hold the torch to light the way out of 
this labyrinth. All that I am suggesting 
is that we must not get lost in one of the 
recesses and find ourselves left there 
when society moves out into open coun 
try with a clearer view of where we are 
all going. 

Stuart Chase, who probably has been 
the most fertile writer on a plan for ex 
tricating ourselves from the present eco 
nomic morass, has been most convincing 
because he has based his plan on experi 
ence of the past. For example, in an 
article in Harper's for June 1931 he 
draws upon the experience of the War 
Industries Board to suggest how that ex 
perience can be used to meet present 
needs. Any plan which we as librarians 
may evolve should be based upon ex 
perience of the past. 


A Lesson from the Campaign 


The one thing that stands out with 
great significance from our campaign of 
the past two years is the friendliness of 
people toward the library. You may say 
“What is there of significance about that 
—we have known it all the time?” Well, 
have we? Whether we have known it 
or not—one thing is certain, we have 
not taken advantage of it. 

The library field might be likened to 
a country where there are rich oil de 
posits. In my opinion, in Missouri we 
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WAITING IN LINE FOR GOOD BOOKS 


have in our limited efforts struck oil in 
the past two years—how many wells 
there are and how rich the deposits, we 
may not know as yet, but that we have 
struck oil there is no doubt. Oil means 
power, and the oil which we have struck 
is the power of public opinion. I can 
assure you that there has been much 
drilling and prospecting during the past 
two years, sometimes, of course, without 
results, but at other times we have been 
surprised to find how easily we have 
struck oil. Some of the wells have had 
a volume and a force that have been 
even astounding. When we found Mr. 
Meredith, who fathered the resolution in 
the House, we struck it rich. In fact, 
what we have accomplished during the 
past two years in gaining friends for li- 
brary extension in Missouri. will make 
our future task much easier. 

The Missouri Library Association has 
adopted this program with the intention 
of carrying it out. Whether it can be 
done in the allotted time is another mat- 
ter. Little, if any, library progress can 


be expected in Missouri until the amend- 
ment has been enacted. The Associa- 
tion believes that if we are to build for 
the future a firm foundation of legisla- 
tion is the first requirement. 

Since the Five-Year Program was 
adopted nearly a year ago, some progress 
has been made toward carrying it out. A 
committee on membership was appointed 
and has increased the membership of the 
Missouri Library Association nearly 100 
per cent. The Committee on Library 
Extension is sending monthly news re- 
leases to over 200 Missouri newspapers, 
from which good results are being 
obtained. 

However, owing to the temper of the 
times, it has been decided to postpone 
until 1935 the presentation to the legis- 
lature of the amendment to make the 
library tax a separate tax. In the mean- 
time every effort will be made to main- 
tain and increase the interest already 
displayed by individuals and organiza- 
tions in promoting library progress in 
Missouri. 








Ay ts. A. 


NOTES 


Editor: J. Periam Danton * 


ANNUITIES AND PENSIONS 


An important meeting of the Commit- 
tee on Annuities and Pensions will be 
held in Chicago, late in September or 
early in October. The committee expects 
at that time to discuss and reach con- 
clusions on the last details of the Retire 
ment Plan to select the underwriting in- 
surance company and to make a final 
report to the Executive Board. If these 
expectations are realized and if the Ex- 
ecutive Board adopts the Committee’s 
recommendations, it is hoped that the 
Retirement Plan may be launched during 
the midwinter conference this year. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


It is becoming increasingly apparent 
that national isolation as the expression 
of a politico-economic doctrine is no 
longer governmentally expedient. In the 
world of culture, to which we trust li- 
braries belong, nations are likewise de- 
pendent upon each other. Certainly li- 
brarianship at its best in this country is 
concerned with book resources abroad 
and may learn much from European 
scholarship even as our foreign col- 
leagues may, perhaps, with profit, study 
the working methods and efficiency of 
our American libraries. 

William Warner Bishop, librarian of 
the University of Michigan library, re- 
cently represented American library in- 
terests at several meetings abroad. 

These meetings included those of the 
Library Planning Committee at Geneva, 
the International Committee of the In- 
ternational Federation of Library Asso- 
ciations (at which meeting it was decided 
to continue the Federation) the Swiss 
Library Association in Thun and the 
Committee of Expert Librarians in Paris. 


Frank K. Walter, librarian of the Uni 
versity of Minnesota Library, was ap 
pointed to represent the A.L.A. at the 
meetings of the International Institute of 
3ibliography held at Frankfort, August 
30 to September 3, and at the British 
Library Association Conference at Bour 
nemouth, September 5-8. 


Such contacts have within them the 
power to do much toward furthering 
international understanding and appre- 
ciation not only in library matters but 
also in other and broader spheres. 


STATE CENTERS FOR 
DOCUMENTS 


During the fifteen months prior to the 
New Orleans conference, the Social Sci- 
ence Research Council worked actively 
and successfully on a plan “to secure 
the cooperation of one or more libraries 
in each of the states, looking toward an 
intensified program of collection of pub- 
lic documents and related material.” The 
activity of the Council was inspired by a 
growing realization of the importance of 
such material and of the need for its 
adequate collection and preservation by 
libraries. There has been no thought to 
limit or control the activities of any li- 
brary; the sole intention of the Council 
has been to insure the assumption by at 
least one library in each state of respon 
sibility for the gathering of the material 
in and of that state; the more libraries 
wishing to cooperate, of course, the bet- 
ter. This object has been achieved and 
sixty-five libraries have either joined the 
plan or informally approved it. Follow- 
ing the completion of this first step the 
S.S.R.C. expressed a desire to place 
the further development of the project 
in the hands of some other group. That 


* General assistant, American Library Association. These “A.L.A. Notes” appear regularly in the 
Witson BuLietin under the sponsorship of the American Library Association. 
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group is the A.L.A., specifically, the 
Public Documents Committee of which 
Mr. A. F. Kuhlman of the University 
of Chicago is chairman. The further 
prosecution of the plan will include keep- 
ing the roster of libraries complete, 
negotiating with libraries in certain cities 
with a view to having them assume for 
documents issued in the city the same 
responsibility that other libraries have 
assumed for documents issued in the 
whole state, arranging for meetings and 
committees in the states to survey re- 
sources, to arouse interest on the part of 
librarians and others, and to consider 
possible state legislation for the official 
naming of depositories, etc. The S. S. 
R. C. has made a grant of $500 for one 
year for the work. 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION OF 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


Some time ago there was set up a 
joint committee of the Social Science 
Research Council and the A.L.A. on 
Public Administration of Public Libra- 
ries. The S.S. R.C. members are A. R. 
Hatton, professor, Northwestern Uni- 
versity; Simeon E. Leland, professor, 
University of Chicago; and Lent D. 
Upson, Detroit Bureau of Governmental 
Research. A.L.A. members: Carleton 
B. Joeckel, professor, Department of Li- 
brary Science, University of Michigan; 
Clarence B. Lester, secretary, Wisconsin 


Free Library Commission; and Milton 
J. Ferguson, librarian, Brooklyn Public 
Library. 

The Committee held its first meeting 
at A.L.A. headquarters on July 6 to con- 
sider the preparation of a report or study 
on the reciprocal relations of libraries 
and governmental agencies with regard 
to problems and policies of library fi- 
nance, organization and administration. 
A preliminary plan was outlined and 
adopted by the Committee which recom- 
mends that such a study be undertaken. 


A UNION LIST OF 
NEWSPAPER FILES 


Representing a committee of the Bib- 
liographical Society of America Harry 
M. Lydenberg and James T. Gerould 
presented to the Association a proposal 
for a compilation of a union list of news- 
paper files. On the unanimous recom- 
mendation of the Advisory Board for 
the Study of Special Projects, to which 
the proposal was referred, the Executive 
Board has voted to approve the project 
and “to authorize and instruct its repre- 
sentatives to join with other similar 
bodies in an appeal for funds necessary 
to cover the editorial expense.” 


MIDWINTER MEETINGS 


The midwinter meetings of the A.L.A. 
will be held at the Drake Hotel, Decem 
ber 28 to 31, 1932. 


Dilly Tante Observes 


(Continued from page 36) 
walks and the paddling of her feet makes 
a funny sweet music in the house. 


Slop’s future worries me. She is so 
affable and unsuspecting that a dog 


might easily destroy her before she was 
aware of his evil intent. She wanders on 
and off the grounds. Perhaps she will 
blunder into a strange garden and come 


to a bad end, altho the rumor of her 
genius has swept the neighborhood. In 
the winter, according to the law of her 
kind, she will probably hibernate—I sup- 
pose under the porch. In the spring will 
she return to me remembering? And 
will she return to me alone? (My imag- 
ination staggers at the possibility of six 
little Slops coming out to see their 


shadows in 1933.) 
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The retiring member of the Executive 
Board is always chairman of the section, 
while the member whose term expires 
the following year serves as vice 
chairman. 


THIS MISSING BOOK PROBLEM! 


Sooner or later, as school librarians 
foregather at conventions or at informal 
group meetings, this question is timidly 
propounded, ‘““How many books did you 
lose last year?” Invariably there follows 
a chorus of exclamations and comments, 
generally signifying discouragement, oc 
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casionally triumph. Here is an account 
of the triumphant type. What wouldn’t 
some of us give to see one hundred and 
sixty-five of our missing books walk 
back to our shelves! The article was 
written by Charlotte D. Bender, libra- 
rian of Central High School Library, 
Flint, Michigan, where the experiment 
was made. 


Library Week 


Since we have Book Week, Education 
Week, and all of the other special weeks, 
it seemed advisable to have one week in 
the school year when a great deal of 
attention could be directed toward the 
function of the library and its relation- 
ship to the pupils and the school. The 
last week of the semester was set aside 
as Library Week. 

Pupils were urged to collect all stray 
books from their lockers and elsewhere, 
and return them to the library. A box 
was placed in each hall of the school, 
where pupils could conveniently put the 
books. Library assistants collected the 
books from the boxes each hour. Many 
students took a great interest in bring- 
ing books to the librarian in person. 
Books found in the band room, labora- 
tories, and even in nearby stores were 
returned during this week. On the last 
day of the campaign, extra time was 
taken from the home room period for 
students to inspect their lockers in a last 
effort to return books. 

Publicity was fostered by activity 
teachers, English teachers, and the libra- 
rian thru talks in the class room and 
study halls. The student council also 
cooperated very splendidly with the li- 
brary, each representative urging his own 
activity group to help in every possible 
way in the lost book campaign. Posters 
were made by the art department. Some 
of the slogans were: 

“Are you depriving someone else of 
the use of the book?” 

“Let’s have a bigger and better li- 
brary.” 

“Be personally responsible for every 
library book, even if you did not take 
it out.” 

“1932—A perfect year. 
missing from our records.”’ 


No. books 


“Clean out your lockers—Return all 
stray library books—See how many you 
can find.” 

The campaign was most successful. 
One hundred and sixty-five books were 
returned altogether, including books that 
were not charged out, several that had 
been reported lost, and books that were 
missing last year. We had much better 
results from this procedure than from 
the usual inspection of lockers by paid 
assistants. A check-up at the library 
door is impossible in our school, but we 
hope to reduce the number of missing 
books in the near future by library pub- 
licity and character training. 


SCHOOL LIBRARY 
PUBLICATIONS 


The editor of this section is most for- 
tunate in her opportunity to learn of 
school library accomplishments thru 
reports and publications sent to her as 
aids in compiling material for these 
pages. She only regrets that this oppor- 
tunity cannot be shared more fully with 
school librarians everywhere, since read- 
ing about plans and projects in many 
libraries thruout the country consti- 
tutes in itself a school library educa- 
tional course. 


As an example of splendid publicity 
work there is the May number of the 
bulletin edited by the Publicity Commit- 
tee of the California School Library As- 
sociation, Northern Section. The annual 
reports which this features are full of 
vitamins for school library growth. The 
two following should be mentioned par- 
ticularly. 

1. Stupy oF INEXPENSIVE SERIES 
SUITABLE FOR ScHooL LIBRARIES, 
compiled for the Study Committee 
by students in the Department of 
Librarianship, San José State 
Teachers College and in the School 
of Librarianship, University of 
California. In this report format 
and content are critically com- 
mented upon, with specific recom- 
mendations for purchase. Copies 
of the report may be obtained from 
the San José State Teachers Col- 
lege Library. 

(Continued on page 64) 
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EVERAL librarians during this past 
summer, apparently unaware that the 
Witson BUuLLeTIN is not published in 
July and August, inquired sadly whether 
the depression had not forced us to 
suspend publication. We were happy to 
inform them that we were in a state of 
estivation rather than of .uspension. Of 
course that left us open to the charge of 
being somnolent and torpid, but, as 
Mayor Walker said, when it was pointed 
out that he had referred to a quarter of 
a million dollars in his receipts as a 
“beneficence,” you can’t indict a man for 
choosing the wrong word, can you? The 
truth is that we estimated while we esti- 
vated. We estimated that 30,000 libra- 
rians can’t be wrong. We estimated that 
our appeal to modern spirited librarians 
is not wholly a delusion. And we pur- 
pose to continue encouraging adventur- 
ous, intelligent librarianship; fostering 
small and school libraries; stimulating 
independent and free expression; dis- 
seminating knowledge about books and 
the writers of books. If we tend to 
stress facts more than abstractions, prac- 
tice more than theories, it is because we 
have grown wary of High Calls to Serv- 
ice, and the gilt rhetoric of Splendid 
Ideals. 


At the same time we should be 
ashamed to admit that Prudence (or 
Economy) had developed into a ruling 
passion, because a pair of shears, so to 
speak, isn’t the best tool for creative 
work. We must try to keep in mind 
something that we are all too apt to 
forget—namely, that librarianship is not 
and cannot be an end in itself. It is a 
service in the house of books. Under the 
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aspect of eternity, literature, even the 
“literature” of use as opposed to. the 
literature of inspiration, is more im- 
portant than the library. The librarian 
who permits the intellectual life of his 
community to die—whatever be the so- 
cial or financial success of himself and 
the institution in his charge—is a failure 
. . and guilty of treason. If librarians, 
as a class, should sit complacently at 
their desks, refusing to lift a finger, 
while the cultural forces of the nation 
struggle and perish for lack of support, 
then librarians as a class will have failed, 
tho they be the greatest masters and 
mistresses of “library science” in the 
world. If the librarian cannot tell the 
sheep from the goats in the world of 
books, he must at least be willing to 
profit by expert, unbiased testimony. 


We shall be happy to hear from our 
readers at any time of books, authors, or 
periodicals, however obscure, that in 
their opinion deserve the support of the 
library world. Nor is this support a 
trifling thing. American public libraries 
alone spend annually more than nineteen 
million dollars on books. That magnifi 
cent sum can and should, by virtue of 
intelligent distribution, enable the litera 
ture of tomorrow to be written and pub- 
lished today. 


We agree, for instance, with Dilly 
Tante that the magazine Poetry should 
be preserved and that library subscrip 
tions should provide the foundations of 
its support. It may have been true last 
spring, as one of our readers despair- 
ingly commented, that “if one of those 
despised questionnaires were sent out, 
you would find more librarians who had 
never heard of Poetry than had and 
probably not one-tenth of the librarians 
in the United States have ever seen a 
copy, much less read one,” but if it is 
true today one can only marvel at the 
possibility of such intellectual inertia in 
a literate group. 
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Francis H. Henshaw of the Queens- 
boro Public Library, Jamaica, N.Y., 
writes : 


May I express my appreciation to Dilly 
Tante: for his appeal to librarians to save the 
magazine Poetry? I trust it results in suffi- 
cient aid being given to continue the life of 
that very essential publication. 





THE ROOM AT WEIMAR WHERE GOETHE DIED 


Edna Gillespie, librarian of the Black- 
foot Public Library, Blackfoot, Idaho, 
demonstrates the loyalty of one small- 
town librarian: 

After reading Grace Leonard Todd's letter 
in the June Buttetin, I feel that I must 
announce to the library world that here is 
one librarian and one group of library patrons 
that appreciate Poetry and would grieve most 
sincerely to record its passing. 

Ours is a small library founded some fifteen 
years ago. From a $600 appropriation we have 
radually reached the magnificent sum of 
3000 yearly, but Poetry was placed on our 
magazine list in 1919 and however the list is 
reorganized Poetry stays. 


The opportunity to subscribe to 
Poetry has, luckily, not yet been lost. Its 
founder and editor, Harriet Monroe, 
(described by the Saturday Review of 
Literature as “a great woman editor... 
[whose] enthusiasm helped lift our 
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national poetry from the realm of 
stereotyped magazine verse and lent it 
vitality and imaginative scope”) writes 
to us from the offices of Poetry, 232 
East Erie St., Chicago: 

I deeply appreciate the article in your May 
number on “the impending cessation of 
Poetry.” I feel, as you do, that the art needs 
an organ of some stability and au- 
thority quite as much now as it did 
twenty years ago, and I think some- 
thing of that kind is entitled to 
endowment quite as much as current 
exhibitions with large prizes (for 
painters and sculptors); opera, or- 
chestras, music schools, etc. (for 
musicians); American academies at 
Rome, etc. etc. (for all the arts but 
poetry), and the like. Compared with 
these, $5000 a year for a poet’s organ 
is very little to expect. 

In,, October 1912, when Poetry 
began, over 100 men and women of 
Chicago had pledged from $25 to 
$100 a year for five years to try 
out the experiment, and the $6000 or 
more a year they gave us paid about 
two-thirds of our expenses. More 
than half of the original “guaran- 
tors” have died, but enough have 
continued, with new ones, to supply 
about one-third of our present annual 
budget, subscriptions being the chief 
source of the other two-thirds. Of 
late, however, there are so many 
withdrawals of guarantors that some 
new way of financing the magazine 
must be developed if it is to con- 
tinue. 
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It is true, as you say, that the 
libraries have not given us proper 
support. Every public and college 
library in the country should carry 
the leading organ of the highest literary art, 
whereas we have only about 800 library sub- 
scriptions on our list. From these we receive 
many assurances that Poetry is one of their 
most favored magazines, and many of our 
poet-contributors speak of finding it in libra- 
ries and of the inspiration it has been to them. 

Poetry has had the honor of introducing 
many poets now famous. And in every 
monthly number it introduces young poets, 
some of whom may become highly dis- 
tinguished. Our correspondence is full of as- 
surances of Poetry’s value to those who ap- 
pear in and those who read it. 

Librarians should hasten to enter their sub- 
scriptions. In deference to many protests, we 
are not ceasing in September at the finish of 
our 20th year, but continuing awhile longer to 
give those who protest a chance to see what 
they can do toward a new financial basis. The 
editor wishes to resign as treasurer, feeling 
that the literary department is as much as 
she can continue to carry. 
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We had occasion to remark in the 
course of some correspondence the other 
day that the life of Poetry for a year 
could be hought for about the price of 
a Packard car. Which is the luxury? 


“Books for Young America” is the 
theme for Book Week (November 13- 
19) this year. With so much public in- 
terest directed to national affairs this 
fall the idea is particularly appropriate. 
It will be widely interpreted of course 
to include not only the many books about 
our own country but also any books 
which give young Americans an under- 
standing of the rapidly changing world 
in which we live. The classics too which 
are a part of every American child’s 
cultural heritage will be displayed at 
300k Week, and be included in the 
program. 


An effective new poster “America’s 
Book Parade” and a manual of sugges- 
tions will be supplied gratis by the 
N.A.B.P. Requests should be sent to 
Book Week Headquarters, National As- 
sociation of Book Publishers, 347 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 

The Wirson BULLETIN next month 
will contain many helpful suggestions 
for Book Week; and many illustrations 
of last year’s displays and celebrations. 
If any of our readers have some novel 
ideas on celebrating Book Week this 
year, we hope they will send them to us 
immediately for publication. 


We expect to publish our annual 
School Library Number in November. 


Here is the clever menu of the ‘Dewey 
Decimal Dinner” consumed by the Con- 
necticut Library Association at the New 
England Library Conference in Bethle- 
hem, New Hampshire, during the sum- 
mer. The compiler of the menu card 
was Mae A. Conklin of the New Haven 
Public Library, who pleaded with her 
hungry colleagues: “As the White 
Mountains came between us and our 
Dewey, please excuse inaccuracies.” 


Cross Reference Fruit Coktail 
(635-64) or even (178) 
Circulation Soup (641.78) Green Turtl (590) 
Appropriation Olivs - see also - Budget celry 
(634.63) (635.53) 
Juvenil Broiled chickn 


(641.77) 
Literary Guild French (914.4) Fried (641.77) 
Potatoes (635.21) 

Added Analytic: 
Eating-with-a-purpose Green Peas 
(635.66) 
Salad-of-the-Month : 

Harts of Lettis 
(635.52) with tomato 
Joint author: Russn (914.7) dressing 
Crime Club Rolls (641.6) Pay Duplicate 

Coffee (641.87) 
(If returned with seal 
unbroken, Management 
will refund money in 
form (of used catalog 
cards) 
Bicentenial Ice Cream 
(716) (This number will be explained later) 
Adult education (371) crackers and chees 
China (738) and Silverware (739) 
for Reference only 


The following quotation is taken from 
the recent annual report (1931-1932) of 
the Vincennes (Indiana) Public Library: 


To meet the demands of the public and 
satisfy the legitimate interest in the literature 
of the day, it is essential to have New Books, 
not only popular fiction but those discussing 
the issues of the hour. If not available 
through lack of funds, public interest wanes 
very quickly. . Frankly speaking we are 
facing a crisis. Libraries throughout the coun- 
try are experiencing phenomenal increase in 
circulation, record breaking times. People aré 
beating at our doors. Our struggle to keep 
abreast of this growth is doomed to failur« 
unless we are able to supply books... . 

There has been much criticism throughout 
the country concerning public budgets, frill 
in education and waste. We have felt it our 
obvious duty to live within our budget and 
have conscientiously endeavored to invest 
every dollar in wares which we believed to 
bring the highest rate of interest to our 
institution. 


Women and elephants and the A.L.A. 
never forget. Lillian H. Williamson of 
the Monroe (Louisiana) Public Library 
testifies to the honesty of the last by 
sending us a statement she received in 
June from the American Library Asso- 
ciation giving her twenty-five cents 
credit for a “discount not allowed on our 
invoice of June 20, 1925.” Only a little 
matter of seven years! 
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Dilly Tante was flattered when we 
showed him a request from Sydney, 
Australia, for “a review copy of Living 
Authors by James Joyce”! That’s fame 
for you! 


Mildred Cook, of the Readers’ Bureau, 
Cincinnati Public Library, contributes 
the following “Library Libels”: 


BENCH-WARMER 
A gentle reader, gently locked 
In modest slumber, one eye cocked. 
FicTION-READER 
Unhappy endings suit her ill; . 
Sing ho for Pedler, Dell and Hill! 
STUDENT 
Thirsting at Wisdom’s sacred well 
For such as brief synopses tell. 
CLuB-WoMAN 
She sips her culture as her tea, 
Sweet, by the spoon, and painlessly. 
OccuLTISt 
With chewing gum and tender hope 
He comes to try his horoscope. 
GENEALOGIST 
No complicated index mars 
Her ardor for the D.A.R.’s. 
LIBRARIAN 
She knows what all the critics said 
Of all the books she has not read. 


The Flagler Memorial Library, Miami, 
Florida will send to any library. paying 
the cost of transportation the following: 


Publishers Trade List Annual 1927 
“oe “é “ ““ 

1928 

Libraries April 1928 

Library Journal Jan. I, 1928 

~ “s Jan. 15, 1928 


4 . Feb. 15, 1928 
- a Mar. 15, 1928 
; Apr. 15, 1928 

May I, 1928 
* 7 May 15, 1928 
Booklist — Oct. Nov. Dec. 1929 
Booklist Ind. v. 25, Oct. 1928-July 1929 


The same library would like to dispose 
of: 


Survey of Libraries v.1 and v. 2. 


Announcement is made by The Wil- 
liams and Wilkins Company of Balti- 
more of its purchase, on June 16, of the 
inventory assets of William Wood and 
Company, medical publishers of New 
York City. Good will and use of the 
Wood name and imprint is included in 
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THE BOOK-PLATE OF PROSSER 
LIBRARY, BLOOMFIELD, CONN. 

Prosser Library in Bloomfield, Conn., has a 
book-plate of historical interest in which the 
words, Wintonbury 1793, refer to the first 
library, known as the Wintonbury Society 
Library, which was in the Congregational 
Church in Wintonbury, the name of the town 
being changed to Bloomfield in 1835. 

The picture of the old cobbler in his work- 
shop commemorates the Bloomfield Library 
Company which was in operation in 1864, the 
books being kept by Mr. Samuel Buckingham 
in his shoe-shop. The books were loaned by 
auction, the bids running from one to twenty- 
five cents for two weeks use. 

In May 1903 Prosser Library was opened in 
Bloomfield, the book fund being the income 
from a legacy left by Mr. Levi Prosser of 
Boston, who was a native of Bloomfield. 


the purchase. William Wood and Com- 
pany is one of the oldest medical pub- 
lishing houses in the country, having 
been established in 1804 by Samuel 
Wood. The firm name will be perpetu- 
ated under the new arrangement, and 
for the present the business of William 
Wood and Company will be conducted 
from 156 Fifth Avenue, New York. The 
Williams and Wilkins Company is a 
progressive young company specializing 
in research publications of several sorts, 
including medical works. The list of 
titles of the combined concerns approxi 
mates 600. 
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READERS’ GUIDE TABLE 
State Normal School, Frostburg, Md. 


We're sorry to say that we haven't 
any illusions left, so that the following 
letter from Mrs. Elizabeth M. South- 
ward, librarian of the Maywood (lIl- 
linois) Public Library, comes too late to 
shake our faith in the Great American 
Public: 


In the June number of the Witson BuLLeE- 
TIN on page 712 I have just read this: “We 
sometimes wonder why God made librarians 
with such delicate sensibilities.” 

Please allow me to say that God has noth- 
ing to do with it. The “dear public” has done 
that. If you could but get the narrow minded 
reactions of the public to really fine books for 
one week, you would appreciate that. I 
listened to seven people, all presumably intelli- 
gent, all well educated, criticise Pearl Buck’s 
The Good Earth because it was “immoral, 
disgusting, representing the lowest type of 
life, too depressing” etc. ad nauseam. 

Do please excuse God, He really does not 
make us that way. 

Incidentally the WuILsSoN BULLETIN is the 
best periodical of its kind we get. I often 
wonder how we ever got along without it. 


There are some people who do not 
think much of librarians. If you enjoy 
reading insults to the profession, you 
may like the following letter that ap- 
peared recently in a Victoria (B.C.) 
newspaper : 


Sir—It seems, by the opinion of quite a 
few, that our Public Library is a thorn in 
this beautiful city of ours. Mr. Carnegie 
saddled Victoria with a gift that is costing 
the city $37,000 per year to maintain, for the 
sole purpose of perpetuating this great man’s 
name. True, it gives employment to quite a 
few of our highly-educated ladies. Apart 
from the librarian, why is this high education 
necessary ? 

If the comparison is permissable, a grocer’s 
assistant is about on the level of the library 
assistant. One asks the grocer for, say a 
pound of butter, and get’s it promptly de- 
livered. 





One generally goes to the library knowing 
what books they need (at least I hope so, 
otherwise they are liable to have some book 
recommended to them for which they have 
no use) and the book is either found for 
them, or they find it themselves. Any school- 
boy or girl with average intelligence could do 
this after, say six months in the library. 

It has been said that a highly-educated per- 
son without intelligence is a fool in the proper 
sense of the word, because, since he has the 
ability to digest this high education, he must 
have intelligence to know how to use it. 

I am related to a man who could not write 
his own name, yet he made a fortune by his 
intelligence and, strange to say, by conducting 
the business of a very highly-educated gentle 
man who had got into financial difficulties. 

Recently I had the impudence to ask for a 
paper to be laid before the committee of our 
Public Library for its approval. The person 
to whom I gave the particulars turned my 
approaches down in such a decided manner 
that it savored of prejudice. It could hardly 
be considered ignorance, unless this highly- 
educated assistant was lacking in intelligence. 

The point I am trying to bring out is, why 
all this vast sum of $37,000 should be spent 
on handing out books to the public, when 
perhaps by using intelligence and doing with- 
out the high education, it might be reduced 
considerably. 

Why not use economy at the Public Library 
during these times of depression? 

GEORGE COOPER 


Ina Ten Eyck Firkins, who in June 
resigned her position as head of the ref- 
erence department at the University of 
Minnesota library, sailed for Europe at 
the end of July after making arrange- 
ments with the University of Minnesota 
Press for the publication of several vol- 
umes of literary work left by her 
brother, Oscar W. Firkins, at the time 
of his death last spring. Miss Firkins 
has been connected with the university 
library since 1898. 


Professor Oscar Firkins was head of 
the department of comparative literature 
at the same university. He is known as 
the author of several literary biographies 
and a contributor to many magazines in 
both the United States and England. The 
University of Minnesota Press plans to 
bring out his first posthumous book, a 
volume of four one-act plays, in Novem- 
ber of this year. This will be called The 
Bride of Quietness, from the first play, 
a fantasy on Keats’s “Ode on a Grecian 
Urn.” The other plays will deal with 
scenes from the lives of Pepys, the 
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Brownings, and the Brontés. Dr. Rich- 
ard Burton will contribute a foreword. 
At the request of Miss Firkins, the 
University Press has also taken over 
from Longmans, Green, and Company 
the sale of Two Passengers for Chelsea, 
Professor Firkins’s last published book. 


It seems that we can’t escape this 
month from printing complaints against 
librarians. This latest addition to our 
fast-growing family emanates from a 
prominent historical publisher. It is en- 
titled “History at the Hands of Libra- 
rians,” and we warn you beforehand 
that our correspondent is in no mood for 
flattering those hands. 


Lowell’s famous essay, “On a certain con- 
descension in foreignors,” has often recurred 
to me in a different form, but quite as appro- 
priate: “On a certain indifference in libra- 
rians to American history.” 

A long experience warrants me in saying 
this is a positive fact, and a very remarkable 
one. Dealing as I do almost entirely in rare 
items of our history it is constantly before 
me in all parts of our country, as witness a 
recent occurrence. I published a (first) re- 
print of an item of such rarity that but two 
copies of the original are known to exist. It 
was devoted to a remarkable incident of our 
Revolution, and wholly to Massachusetts. 
Every librarian in the state was circularized, 
and as the price was not over $5 I expected 
a good sale—but the result was fwe subscrip- 
tions! 

Nor is this a solitary case. I could add 
many others, East and West, but this will do 
for all. 

“BURDOCK” 


The mention of “ribbon shelving” by 
Thomas S. Dabagh in his article, 
“Memoranda on Library Technique,” in 
the WiLtson BuLLeETIN last April seems 
to have baffled some of our readers. 
Mr. Dabagh has provided the following 
explanation in answer to an inquiry: 


By ribbon shelving I meant the practice of 
shelving books in “ribbons” around the room 
or along certain stacks. Thus in the chil- 
dren’s room which I used in my grammar 
school days the fiction was shelved around 
the room on the bottom two shelves, with 
non-fiction on the more convenient shelves 
above, to tempt me and my fellows to read 
non-fiction. Again, a certain club library has 
such high shelves that the upper two shelves 
in each section can be reached only with the 
help of a-ladder, so instead of putting the 
books in the usual library order from top 
shelf to bottom shelf, the upper two shelves 
all the way around the room are devoted to 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON BICENTENNIAL 
EXHIBIT 


One of the weekly displays of books and 
pictures relating to Washington and his times 


at the McHenry Public Library, Modesto, 
California 
the least used classes of books, while the 


more easily reached shelves hold the most 
used classes, all in proper sequence, of course. 
Some open shelf libraries find it advisable to 
run a “ribbon” of fiction through non-fiction 
sections, to relieve congestion of fiction 
shelves and also to give the non-fiction a 
chance to attract new customers. 

My suggestion was simply that the painting 
of a boundary line between the “ribbons” 
would help the users to see the logic of the 
arrangement, and so would eliminate the con- 
fusion often caused by ribbon shelving. 


Concerning the question of the con- 
tinuation of the work of placing Decimal 
Classification numbers on Library of 
Congress cards, Miss M. Reichenberger, 
librarian of Nazareth College, Rochester, 
N. Y., writes: 


May I suggest that if this practice is to be 
continued, the numbers on the L.C. cards be 
made to conform with Book Review Digest 
nurnbers. 

Ordinarily, I mark books (taking the num- 
ber from the Book Review Digest) and place 
them in circulation before the arrival of the 
L.C. cards. This seems more satisfactory for 
library users as it enables them to read the 
books sooner. 

However, upon the arrival of the L.C. cards 
and the subsequent checking of Dewey num- 
bers, I have found discrepancies in comparing 
the two sources for numbers. 

Again I suggest that this be brought to the 
attention of the committee in charge of the 
work that they may cooperate with Digest 
editors to avoid the dissimilarity. 

May I take this opportunity, also, of ex- 
pressing to you my appreciation of your But- 
LETIN. I am “Jack of all trades” in my library 
and I find many of your suggestions for small 
libraries most useful. 
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WILSON BULLETIN MAILING LIST REVISION 


OOPERATION of the larger library sys- 

tems of the United States and Canada 
was asked this summer in a revision of the 
Witson BULLETIN mailing list, instituted to 
establish a more systematic method of circu- 
lation and to reduce mailing costs by elimina- 
tion of useless duplication. Replies were re- 
ceived from more than 90 per cent of the 
libraries appealed to—a most gratifying 
return—pledging the cooperation requested. 
As a result the Witson BULLETIN will hence- 
forth be mailed to the large systems on a 
“circulation” basis—that is, individual copies 
will be sent only to department heads, while 
staff members will be asked to share copies 
with one another, in some cases the copies 
received by the heads of their departments 
and in some cases copies mailed to the li- 
brary directly for the purpose of circulation 
among the staff. 

To facilitate. such circulation, a “routing” 
form is now printed on the cover of the 
Buttetin. It should require little explanation. 
The idea is that the names of the staff mem- 
bers to share a given copy will be written in 


VERTICAL FILE SERVICE: 


With September the Verticat Fire Service 
issues the fifth number of its catalog. This 
issue is a cumulation of new material with all 
previous issues, the first of which appeared in 
April of this year. 

The librarian who places her subscription 
now will find it most convenient to use the 
September number as an order list. In its 
list of approximately 1550 free and inex- 
pensive pamphlets, of which 47 per cent are 
available without charge, she will find much 
material of value to her public. 

Because of the approaching summer, some 
librarians—school librarians especially—did 
not wish to enter their subscriptions in the 
spring. By placing their subscriptions now, 
they will still be able to take advantage of 
the original introductory offer which dates 
subscriptions from the beginning of the 
VerticaL Fire Service thru December. As 
pointed out before, the pamphlets listed in 
the earlier issues of the catalog do not out- 
live their usefulness with the passing of a 
few months. 
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the spaces of the form and each member will! 
check his name (preferably with date) when 
he has finished reading the copy and will 
pass it on to the next member listed. 


We believe that library workers generally 
will appreciate the situation and will be will- 
ing to cooperate with us in this plan to pro- 
vide access to a copy of the BULLETIN to 
everyone who is interested in reading it, but 
at the same time to avoid needless duplica- 
tion. Much as we should like to be in a posi- 
tion to send a personal copy to every worker, 
the BULLETIN’s growth in popularity in the 
last few years has rendered such a practice 
impossible. We feel, however, that with full 
cooperation of library workers, and the sys- 
tems employing them, the BuLLetin will be 
available to more readers under the new plan 
than ever before—and without waste. 

We shall be glad to learn how the new 
plan is working out in the individual library 
systems, and to make any adjustments neces 
sary to give every library worker an oppor- 
tunity to read the BuLLETIN. 


VALUE AND POPULARITY 


Considered as the equivalent of a half 
year’s subscription, this initial subscription is 
still available at one-half the annual rate a 
library pays for the Reapers’ Guipe. A 
sample copy of the catalog and the rate of 
the introductory subscription will be sent 
promptly upon application. 

The Verticat Fire Service has now been 
functioning sufficiently long to have brought 
forth a good number of unsolicited endorse- 
ments from among its subscribers. As libra- 
rians who have not yet subscribed may be 
interested to know of its reception, we quote 
from a few letters: 

“Incidentally, we are greatly pleased with the 
VerticaL Fire Service and find that we are building 


up our collection in a much more orderly and 
economical fashion than was formerly possible.” 


_ “I can’t tell you how much this Vertical File 
Service means to me for the wealth of excellent 
material I have already received.” 


“We are positively thrilled with the new VertTicaL 
Fire Service. It is a great help to us, and we notice 
that it does not duplicate P. A. I. S. or any other 
printed list that we have discovered so far.” 
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SECOND EDITION OF THE HIGH SCHOOL CATALOG PUBLISHED 


By the time this number of the Wz£LsoNn 
BuLLETIN is published the second edition 
of the STANDARD CATALOG FoR HIGH ScHOOL 
Liprarigs will be ready for distribution. 

The number of titles included in this edition 
has been limited to about 3300 due to the 
advice of many school librarians to whom 
questionnaires were sent. They felt that the 
schools with limited funds would find a cata- 
log of this size most helpful. The number 
of books in two classes, biography and travel, 
has been increased in response to a demand. 
Many additional titles have been noted in fic- 
tion, since the size of this section could not 
be too much enlarged without destroying the 
balance between different classes of books 
which this Catalog tries to maintain. Some 
librarians would like to see us add many more 
titles in fiction and, perhaps, many of the 
newest stories suitable for high schools. It 
should be remembered, however, that this 
Catalog is primarily a basic list for the high 
school library and that a librarian stocking 
her shelves: for the first time must include 
many of the older titles as a background for 
high school studies before she can buy titles 
of more ephemeral value. Sections of the 
country too, differ in their opinion not only 
of individual titles for high school students 
but on the whole question of the relative 
amount of money which the high school 
should expend for fiction when there is a 
public library to meet the need. 


The titles remaining in the Catalog from 
the previous edition have been checked by 
the publishers for prices and new editions. 
These new editions have been compared with 
the old ones and notes written to indicate the 
extent of the changes. This should save the 
librarian from buying some books labelled as 
new editions which are merely reprints or in 
which the changes are so slight that the pur- 
chase of the new edition is not warranted. 

High school librarians will, doubtless, find 
the indication of subject headings to be used 
for each book a great assistance. These will 
be found in the classified section of the Cata- 
log together with the Library of Congress 
numbers to be used in ordering their cards. 

The sources for pictures have been enlarged 
by the addition of twenty new addresses and 
all information has been revised by the deal- 
ers themselves. This list should prove a great 
aid to teachers in finding illustrative material. 

Less space has been given to pamphlets 
since the new VERTICAL FiLe Service of the 
H. W. Wilson Company covers the field more 
thoroly than a Catalog of this size could. 
However a thoro revision of the pamphlets 
in the old edition was made and a number 
of outstanding recent ones added. 

It is hoped that this new edition will be a 
help to high school librarians in purchasing 
the books for their libraries, in time-saving 
in classification and cataloging, and in in- 
creased reference use of the books listed. 


CHILDREN’S CATALOG SUPPLEMENT 


The second annual supplement to the fourth 
edition of the CHuitprREN’s CATALOG will be 
ready for distribution this month as usual. 
Like the Catalog itself, it is based primarily 
on well selected library lists, supplemented by 
advice from children’s librarians and special- 
ists. 

The Supplement is cumulative, and includes 
both the 185 books listed in the first Supple- 
ment, and 194 new titles and 21 new editions 
of books in the main Catalog. Of these 370 
books, 62 are analyzed for the convenience 
of children’s librarians, and 94 are starred for 
first purchase. 

The Supplement follows the arrangement of 
the fourth edition of the Catalog in having 
both a dictionary section and a classified 
section. 


CHILDREN’S 


It has been suggested that The H. W. Wil- 
son Company compile an index to children’s 
songs to keep pace with the new trend in 
musical education in the public schools. 


The most popular books in the Supplement, 
in order of preference, are the following: 

1. Armer, L. A. Waterless mountain. 
Longmans 
Field, R. L. Calico bush. Macmillan 
Lattimore, E. F. Little Pear. Harcourt 
Petersham, M. T. and M. il. Christ 
child. Doubleday, Doran 
5. Lord, J. E. comp. and tr. Picture book 

of animals. Macmillan 
6. Means, F. C. Candle in the mist. 
Houghton 
Davis, M. G. True of the wolf. Har- 


Wh 


a | 


court 
8. Lathrop, D. P. Fairy circus. Macmil- 
lan 


9. Reed, W. M. Stars for Sam. Harcourt 
10. Lounsbery, E. Out of the flame. Long- 
mans 


SONG INDEX 


Formerly the Quigley Index to Kindergarten 
Songs, now long out of print, took care of 
the needs of kindergartners, but it has been 
pointed out that the present need is for an 


iF 
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index much broader in scope, which will be 
useful in connection with the project method 
of instruction. 

Librarians who have been consuited on the 
subject of a Children’s Song Index have been 
enthusiastic, and have made many sugges- 
tions, most of which will be incorporated in 
the proposed Index. The editor would appre- 


ciate further suggestions as to scope, form 
of entry, and special features. Any librarian 
who would like to explain the needs of her 
own community or who has ideas for a Chil- 
dren’s Song Index may communicate with 
Minnie E. Sears, editor of the Standard Cata- 
log Series. 


ESSAY AND GENERAL LITERATURE INDEX 


Part 4 of the Index was published in July. 
Work on Part 5 is progressing as rapidly as 
possible, and is due to be published in Janu- 
ary 1933. Following is a list of current titles, 
many of them suggested by collaborating li- 
brarians, which are being analyzed for Part 5: 
AppaMs, J. Excellent becomes the permanent. 
1932 Macmillan 

Aspects of the social history of America, by 
Theodore Sizer tand others; 1931 Univ. 
of North Carolina press 

ATKINSON, L. and Lake, A. Famous Ameri- 
can athletes of today. 3d ser. 1932 Page 

Baspitr, I. On being creative, and other es- 
says. 1932 Houghton 

Basis for stability, by Samuel Crowther (and 
others) 1932 Little 

Be.cion, H. Human parrot, and other essays. 
1931 Oxford 

Beresrorp, J. Mr Du Quesne, and other es- 
says. 1932 Oxford 

Bolshevism, fascism, and capitalism; an ac- 
count of the three economic systems, by 
George S. Counts tand others; (Institute 
of politics publications, Williams college) 
1932 Yale univ. press 

Dosrte, B. Variety of ways; discussions on 
six authors. 1932 Oxford 

English association, London. Essays and 
studies by members of the Association. 
v17 1932 Oxford 

Essays of the year; 1920-1930, 1930-1931. 2v 
1930-31 Argonaut 


WILSON BOOKS, 


In the annual statement of The H. W. Wil- 
son Company, published in the Witson But- 
LeTIN last June, Mr. Wilson wrote: 

The fact that just a few business organizations 
have been able to go through the depression on an 
even keel is usually explained by saying that they 
deal in something that is indispensable, something 
that people cannot go without. This explains why 
food industries have done quite well and why a few 
of them have been able to subscribe for the Agri- 
cultural Index. At the same time we do not fail 
to appreciate that we must give credit to libraries 
and librarians for their cooperative spirit. 


During the trying days of the general de- 
pression all summer, Mr. Wilson’s belief, both 
in the value of the Company’s services and 


Haserot, F. S. Essays on the logic of being. 
1932 Macmillan 

Hesectine, G. C. Great Yorkshiremen. 1932 
Longmans 

Incuis, W. O. Champions off guard. 1932 
Vanguard press 

Lewis, W. M. From a college platform; ad- 
dresses. 1932 Dial press 

MacCartnuy, D. Portraits. v1 1932 Macmil 
lan 

Marvin, F. S. ed. New world-order; essays 
(Unity ser. 9) 1932 Oxford 

Maurois, A. Private universe; tr. by H 
Miles. 1932 Appleton 

Morcan, J. J. B. and Wess, E. T. Making 
the most of your life. 1932 Smith, R. R. 

Nomab, M. pseud. Rebels and renegades. 1932 
Macmillan 

Royal society of literature of the United King 
dom, London. Eighteen-sixties; essays by 
fellows of the Royal society of literature, 
ed. by J. Drinkwater. 1932 Macmillan 

SOKOLNIKOVA, Mme. H. Nine women; drawn 
from the epoch of the French revolution; 
tr. by H. C. Stevens. 1932 Cape & Ballou 

Taytor, W. ed. Types and times in the es- 
say. 1932 Harper 

Tomson, Sir J. A. Riddles of science. 1932 
Liveright 

VAN VECHTEN, C. Sacred and 
memories. 1932 Knopf 

Wuite, T. M. Famous leaders of industry. 
3d ser. 1931 Page 


profane 


NOTES, AND NEWS 


in the cooperative spirit of the library world, 
has been many times confirmed. 


The President of a hard-hit Southern col- 
lege writes: 


We are doing the best we can to bring this 
institution on to a firm financial basis, but the long 
continued depression has made an unusually hard 
job even more difficult. I think, however, we are 
making some progress and I will endeavor to see 
to it that from time to time this account is given 
favorable attention with a view to its complete 
liquidation as soon as we can manage it. We value 
your publications and we consider them essential to 
the success of our library service, and we hope by 
the beginning of another college year to be able to 
meet these obligations on a cash basis. 
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The librarian of another university library 
writes that no money for books is available 
and that all outstanding orders have been 
cancelled, but adds: 

This does not include the various indexes of course. 
We couldn’t live without them. 

The demand for Livinc AuTHOors continues, 
and a third large printing has just come off 
the press. A few minor corrections have been 
made in this printing, and footnotes on the 
recent death of some of the authors included 
have been added. There is hardly a public 
or school library in the country that has not 
purchased Livinc AutHors and found it, as 
hundreds of letters, reviews, and references 
testify—“indispensable.” Incidentally, will the 
librarian—from the Middle West, we think 
who wrote to us of the questionnaire she cir- 
culated on the value of reference works in 
libraries, the results of which showed Livinc 
\uTHOorsS at the top of the list—will that kind 
librarian please write to us again, enclosing 
a copy of her letter? The original has been, 
unfortunately, mislaid. 


We are not automatically enclosing catalog 
cards with copies of the printing of 
Livinc AuTHoRS, because we assume that 
most of the orders now are for replacement 
or duplication. Libraries ordering their first 
copies, however, will be supplied with 
of cards on request. 


new 


sets 


T. W. Huntington of Anacapri, Italy, editor 
of La ScHepa CUMULATIVA ITALIANA, in- 
forms us that the July six-months cumulation 
is about to be delivered, and arrangements 
are being made to speed up the September 
cumulation so that it will be published 
promptly. Meanwhile we are informed that 
the publishers will accept subscriptions from 
this date to the end of 1933 for the special 
rate of $5 postpaid. This will include the an- 
nual volumes for both years. Subscriptions 
taken in this country by The Wilson Company 
will be accepted on this basis. 


The Wilson Company has in press a list of 
100 NINETEENTH CENTURY NOVELS, prepared 
by Ruth Melamed, whose list of OutsTanp- 
ING NOVELS OF THE 20TH CENTURY published 
last year, first in the Witson BULLETIN and 
then as a separate, met with great favor. This 
new list is to be published in a form similar 
to that of OuTsTANDING Nove ts, illustrated by 
portraits of some of the authors represented. 
Price: loc a copy; 15 copies, $1.75; 100 copies, 
$3; 250 copies, $6; 500 copies, $10. 


List or Supyect HEADINGS FOR THE INFORMA- 
TION Fite. Edited by Lois Wenman, un- 
der the auspices of the Newark, N. J. 
Free Public Library. xii,78p. pa. $1.25 
postpaid. 


This is the third and revised edition of the 
List published first by John Cotton Dana in 
1917, in the Modern American Library Econ- 
omy Series, and of which a second and re- 
vised edition (Gould and Grady, editors) was 
issued in 1925. 

Six hundred new headings have been added 
to this edition, also a great many cross refer- 
ences, making it practically new, numbering 
some 3000 headings in all. It is prefaced by 
a detailed account of Newark’s Information 
File and Pamphlet Library, with descriptions 
of the processes of securing, filing, cataloging, 
loaning and discarding the material, all of 
which will be very illuminating and sugges- 
tive to the library initiating its own vertical 
file. 


BooKMAN’S READING AND Toots. By 
Halsey W. Wilson. rev. ed. 62p. pa. 50c. 

postpaid. 

The purpose of this pamphlet, first pub- 
lished in 1925, is to present in simple form 
that information about reading and _ tools 
which will help the bookseller and the stu- 
dent to find himself and make a right start 
in the study of his profession. It is presented 
in the firm conviction that the bookseller suc- 
when he conducts his business on 
a professional plane, and gains the respect 
and support of critical patrons. 

Bibliographies and an index add to the use- 
fulness of the work. 


THE 


ceeds best 


STATE AND LocaL Tax Revision. Compiled 
by E. C. Buehler, Director of Forensics, 
University of Kansas. (Reference Shelf. 
Vol. VIII. No. 2) 357p. 90c postpaid. 

This book has been compiled to meet the 
demands of the debaters in some twenty-five 
or thirty states where the N. U. E. A. ques- 
tion has been chosen for debate by the high 
school debating leagues: Resolved, That ap- 
proximately one-half of all state and local 
revenues should be derwed from sources 
other than tangible property. 

In addition to the customary reprints of 
leading articles and selected bibliography (an- 
notated in this volume) the brief is prefaced 
by a careful analysis of the question, which 
will be found especially helpful to the general 
student of the question as well as to the 


debater. 

UNIvERSITY DEBATERS’ ANNUAL: 1931-1932. 
Edited by Edith M. Phelps. op. $2.25 
postpaid. 


Ten intercollegiate debates, with briefs and 
bibliographies, are included in this new An- 
nual, on the following subjects: 

Russian and American Civilizations 

Control of Production and Distribution in 
Major Basic Industries 
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Wage Cutting and Business Recovery 

Capitalism on Trial 

Intervention in the Caribbean 

Industrialism vs. Agrarianism for the South 

Recognition of Russia 

Centralized Control of Industry 

Cancellation of International 
(two debates) 

In addition to the usual number of colleges 
and universities represented in this season’s 
debating covered by the annual there are 
three foreign teams, representing Oxford 
University, the University of Porto Rico, and 
Robert College, Istanbul, Turkey; also the 
St. Louis Chapter of the American Institute 
of Banking, representatives of which partici- 
pated in one of the debates on international 
war debts. 


War Debts 


Srmt More Toasts. By Helen M. Muller. 
50s5p. $1.80 postpaid. 

A new and third volume in the series of 
handbooks of jokes, stories, and quotations to 
which belong the Toaster’s HANpBook and 
More Toasts, already well-known. This new 
volume contains about 2000 jokes and stories 
classified under appropriate subject headings, 
following the plan of the previous volumes. 
It is bound also in a cover to match of brown, 
red, and gold. 


The second volume of the INTERNATIONAL 
BreviocRaPHy oF HrstoricAL ScIENCES was 
published in August, covering the year 1927. 
It is considerably larger than Volume I, con- 
taining 528 pages, and is printed on a better 
grade of paper than was previously employed. 
The price of Volume II, 1927, is $5 in paper, 
$5.75 cloth, prepaid. 


Volume 6 of Halkett & Laing’s Dictionary 
or ANONYMOUS AND PsEUDONYMOUS ENGLISH 
LITERATURE, which came out in the early sum- 
mer, completes the main work and contains 
a supplementary alphabet The publishers in- 
form us that there will be seven volumes in 
all. Volume 7 will contain the Index and will 
be ready in a year or so. 


BOOKS IN PRESS 


Dramatic Bi LioGRAPHY. By Blanch M. Baker. 
(Ready in November) 

Desate InpEx. By Edith M. Phelps. 
ence Shelf) (October) 

ScHoot Lrprary Experience. 2d Series. By 
Martha Wilson (Librarian’s Round Table) 
(October) 


(Refer- 


PLAys FoR JUNIOR AND SENIOR HiIGH SCHOOLS. 
By Seligman and Frankenstein. 2d rev. 


ed. 60c (October) 


LIBRARY AND Its Home. 
Drury. $2.75 

Lirprary As A_ VOCATION, 
Sawyer. $2.75 


By Gertrude G. 
By Harriet P. 


These last two volumes, both to be issued 
late in the fall, will complete the series of 
ten volumes in the Classics of American Li- 
brarianship Series, edited by Arthur E. Bost- 
wick, Ph.D. There will also be a cumulated 
index to the ten volumes which is being edited 
by Miss Isabe! Towner, editor of THe Epuca 
TION INDEX. This probably will be issued as 
a separate volume. 


Cumulated volumes of the periodical in- 
dexes appearing this summer include the an- 
nual bound volume of the INTERNATIONAL IN- 
DEX TO PERIODICALS covering July, 1931-June, 
1932, now ready; also the Reapers’ GUIDE TO 
PeriopicAL LITERATURE, January 109209-June 
1932, and the Epucation Inpex, first large 
cumulation covering January 1929-June 1932 
Both of the 34-year volumes are in the press, 
to be distributed to subscribers in September 


Sometime ago The Wilson Company an- 
nounced its willingness to see what could be 
done in the way of reprinting or making 
available stocks of some of the out-of-print 
books which librarians still consider suf- 
ficiently valuable to ask for their inclusion in 
the EssAy AND GENERAL LitTeRATURE INDEX 
or volumes of the Stanparp CAaTALoc in 
spite of the fact that the books are no longer 
obtainable. A beginning has now been made, 
and a catalog will be mailed in September of 
the books now available. The extent to which 
this service can proceed will depend entirely 
on how well our library patrons respond with 
their orders. It will also be helpful if they 
will send us lists of books they would order 
if stocks were made available. 


The students attending the summer session 
of the School of Library Service, Columbia 
University, made their annual visit to the 
Wilson Company, Monday August 1. About 
eighty in all, including the instructor in 
charge, Mrs. Gertrude P. Thorpe, listened to 
short talks on the work by various members 
of the staff, and were then shown thru the 
plant, after which punch and cakes 
served. 
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JUST THE CREAM OF THE LIST 


Fully aware, that owing to the d-p-ess—n, appropriations are in many in- 
stances curtailed, we hereon and hereunder solemnly declare our intention of men- 
tioning to librarians only those items which, to the best of our judgment and 
belief, are top-flight numbers from the viewpoint of the library’s present and 


future needs. 


We realize that an ephemeral book of the month, or of the hour, or of the 
moment, is not a sound offering at a time like the present. We also realize that 
a book which may be ever so valid, but which has an appeal for only a limited 
number of persons, is not a sound offering. We shall endeavor to steer a course 
therefore between Damon on the one hand and Pythias on the other—or do we 
mean Scylla and Charybdis? These French names are so confusing. 


Next Year’s Periodicals 


We are going to mention—in accord 
with our promise—only two periodicals. 
And we mention these because they 
seem to belong in every library which 
numbers among its patrons persons of 
studious habit, of culture and taste. 


Soctat Forces begins its eleventh 
volume in October. It is edited by the 
forward-looking Howard W. Odum, of 
the University of North Carolinia, as- 
sisted by Ernest R. Groves, L. L. Ber- 
nard, Jesse F. Steiner, and Rupert B. 
Vance. It is a quarterly and it is priced 
at $4.00 a year. 

It cannot be fairly classified as a “so- 
ciological magazine” for the precise 
point of its virtue lies in its catholicity. 
To be sure it does meet the requirements 
of professed students of social science. 
But its appeal is much wider than that. 
It is scholarly but not merely scholarly ; 
entertaining but not merely entertaining. 
It presents a moving picture of our 
times, suggestively interpreted. Is the 
interest public welfare and social work? 
Or politics, government and citizenship? 
Or industrial relationships? Or com- 
munity life, town and country planning 
and the like? Or cultural groups? Or 
marriage and the family? Each issue 
of Social Forces covers them all. The 
“Library and Work Shop” section in 
each number is a useful library tool. 


Social Forces is already on the regu- 
lar list of 500 libraries, perhaps as good 
evidence as any that it is a proper mem- 
ber of the library family. Nearly com- 
plete files of back numbers may be pro- 
cured. Published in a 7x 10 format. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW OF BIOLOGY 
is another sound suggestion, we think. 
It is now in the seventh volume, the vol- 
ume coinciding with the calendar year, 
and the issues dating in March, June, 
September, and December. The editor 
is Raymond Pearl, chief of the Depart- 
ment of Biology of the Johns Hopkins 
University. 


The Quarterly Review is not written 
down to an eight-year level. It is for 
the digestion of adults who have ceased 
to be entertained by animal stories, but 
who are aware that biology is making 
great strides and who wish to have some 
idea of what is going forward in that 
highly interesting field. Iflwstrations are 
freely used whenever necessary to the 
elucidation of the text. As in the case of 
Social Forces, the competent, crisp re- 
views of books appearing in each issue 
provide a satisfactory library tool. The 
price of the Review is $5.00 a volume— 
one volume each year. A complete file 
of back volumes is procurable. 
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Motor Madness 


The New Necessity is the latest num- 
ber of the Century of Progress Series. 
It is the story of the automobile and of 
its sudden and amazing rise to a posi- 
tion of primacy in the industrial world ; 
the automobile as a triumph of business 
administration and engineering skill, but 
also as a profound influence upon so- 
ciety. It emanates from the Research 
Laboratories of General Motors being 
the work of Charles F. Kettering, Di- 
rector of Research, and Allen Orth. The 
handicaps under which the automobile 
struggled are brought out—the heavy 
burden of the Selden patent, the fight 
against corrosion, the “knock” in the 
motor, and things of like sort. 


The book is bound in cloth with gold 
cover design in a 5x/7¥%_ format, 
x + 124 pages. The price is $1.00.. It 
is designed of course for general rather 
than technical reading, a narrative not 
a technical exposition. 


For the Amateur Editor 


Magazine Publishing is the title given 
by Major Lenox R. Lohr, sometime 
editor of The Military Engineer to a 
handbook “dedicated to the host of edi- 
tors ushered into their work with little 
or no previous experience and to those 
producing a magazine as a side line to 
other pursuits, as exemplified by the 
staffs of high school and college maga- 
zines, fraternal and society publications, 
house organs, and periodicals of sec- 
tional or special interest.” 


It is concise but comprehensive, in- 
cluding directions and hints for editorial 
guidance, as well as with respeci to il- 
lustrations, papers, inks, printing and 
relations with the printer, the selling of 
advertising space, circulation, postal pro- 
cedures—everything in short that the 
editor and publisher must know. So 


Order Through Any 
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far as is known, no similar manual is 
on the market. 

Magazine Publishing is a “tool-bonk,” 
a book for guidance and informaticn, a 
book providing answers to questions. It 
is published in blue cloth, 544 x8% and 
contains xiv + 302 pages. There is a 
short bibliography and an extensive in- 


dex. It is priced at $4.00. 


One “Best Bet” for the Technical 
Shelf 


Frank L. La Motte and his associates 
of the La Motte Chemical Co. present 
PH and Its Practical Applications, “to 
set forth the fundamental principles of 
hydrogen ion control in a manner that 
will prove helpful to the operating 
chemist. We have endeavored to bear 
in mind the desires of the practical tech- 
nologist, who is aware of the value of 
pH control, but who merely wishes a 
working knowledge of its application 
rather than a thorough treatise of the 
subject as a pure science. The data.... 
are derived from actual experience in 
the many fields in which pH control has 
been applied.” 


The fields are many indeed and pH 
control is a bread-and-butter matter to 
a multitude of workers of all sorts—not 
merely to the “professional” chemist. A 
few of the many fields are: water sup 
ply; corrosion problems; industrial 
waste; sewage disposal; sugar industry ; 
gelatin and glue; leather; textiles; pulp 
and paper; food industries; cleaning 
processes; electro-deposition of metals; 
general industrial chemistry; bacteriol- 
ogy, pathology and titration proced 
ures; soils and agriculture. 


The scheduled publication date is 
September 23. The book will include 
some 250 pages, 6 x 9, and will be bound 
in cloth. It is illustrated and there are 
27 useful tables, a selected bibliography, 
and an index. The price is $3.50. 
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100 Philosophy 


BRILL, ALICE CORA, and YOUTZ, MRS MAY 
(PARDEE). Your child and his parents; a 
textbook for child study groups. 339p $2.50 
(10s 6d); educ ed $2 Appleton 

136.7 Child study. Chliren-—Managemest 

a” ia 

A series of lessons for study and discussion 

dealing with such _ subjects as discipline, 

imagination, the child’s play life, fear in the 

life of the child, habit formation, sex education, 

the child’s use of money. References at end of 
chapters. 


Booklist 28:333 Ap '32 

“The two writers who offer this joint study 
of their specialty have both been identified with 
the Division of Child Study in the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa. Their summation of studies 
and conclusions is quite complete and does not 
run into the Adlerian effort in psycho-analysis, 
but sticks rather to the practical and simple 
method of training children.’”” W. H. M. 

+ Boston Transcript p3 F 27 '32 600w 


Wis Lib Bul 28:120 Ap ‘32 


200 Religion 


BARTON, BRUCE. He upset the world. 186p 
$2 Bobbs 
225.92 Paul, Saint 32-5734 
“Bruce Barton, advertising expert, has added 
another to his list of popular religious books. 
The subject is Paul. He says that it was with 
reluctance that he considered this apostie. He 
‘did not like Paul.’ ‘I disliked his manners, his 
theology and his style. I disliked the books 
about him, almost all of which were dull.’ Mr 
Barton does not mean to commit the fault even 
if he has to resort occasionally to the slang of 
the day. But in studying the Acts and Paul’s 
letters more thoroughly ‘the personality of the 
man’ took hold of him, and he set out to make 
the apostle more understandable.”’ Springf'd 
Republican 


Booklist 28:333 Ap ‘32 
‘‘No one expects Bruce Barton to write like 

a professor of New Testament theology, least 
of all Bruce Barton himself. His description of 
St. Paul is accurate enough for his purpose, 
which is to use it as a sort of text for breezy 
talks on manly virtues. It is good, wholesome 
oratory, stimulating and helpful to the audience 
to which it is addressed, even if not profound.”’ 

+ Books p4 Mr 13 '32 520w 

— Boston Transcript p3 Mr 23 °32 380w 

+ Sat R of Lit 8:535 F 20 32 y80w 

+ Springf’d Republican pl0 Mr § '32 280w 


JONES, ELI STANLEY. Christ of the Mount; a 
working philosophy of iife. 332p $1.50 Abing- 
don press [5s Hodder] 

232.9 Sermon on the Mount 31-30537 
‘“*The Christ of the Mount’ grew out of a 

series of discussions which Dr. Jones had with 
a select company of about twenty-five men and 
women, Indian and foreign, in a secluded Hima- 
layan retreat. It is an exposition of the sermon 
on the mount which the author gave to these 
serious minded folk on more than one occa- 
sion.’’ Christian Century 





58 


Booklist 28:178 Ja ‘32 
Christian Century 49:294 Mr 2 
+ Springf’d Republican p10 D 23 ‘31 280w 
“Dr. Stanley Jones has won a wide circle of 
readers, and they will find in this last work of 
his the familiar style and method of a writer 
who feels intensely and can represent his case 
with singular force. It is possible that some 
readers will find a difficulty in keeping up with 
the author, who on occasion can be over vehe- 
ment, and is inclined to forget that in quietness 
no less than in action the strength of faith is 
maintained, but the book merits and repays 
attention.” 
+ Times [London] Lit Sup p1055 D 31 ’31 
+ World Tomorrow 15:88 Mr °32 120w 


2 250w 


300 Social Sciences 


LAWES, LEWIS E. Twenty thousand years in 

Sing Sing. 412p il $3 Smith, R.R. 

365 Prisons. Sing Sing prison 

This book of reminiscences is largely devoted 
to the author’s experiences during twelve years 
of service as warden of Sing Sing. In addition 
to pictures of life as it goes on within prison 
walls, the book contains also the author’s own 
reasoned and humanitarian comments on the 
larger questions of punishment, particularly 
the death penalty, and the handling of men 





+ N Y Times pl My 1 '32 1850w 
Sat R of Lit 8:667 Ap 16 '32 50w 
“Humane and ge sincere book, a book 
which every ruling official of a penal institution 
should, by a legislative act if necessary, be 
compelled to read and reread until saturated 
with this great warden’s viewpoint.’’ 
+ Sat R of Lit 8:712 My 7 32 850w 


LIPPMANN, WALTER, and SCROGGS, WIL- 
LIAM OSCAR. United States in world affairs: 
an account of American foreign relations, 
1931. 388p $3; text ed $2.40 Harper 

327.73 United States—Foreign relations 

32-26065 

“This volume is designed as the first of a 
series which is to present, year by year, a run- 
ning narrative account of American foreign re 
lations. In 1931 the history of the foreign rela- 
tions of the United States, as of nearly every 
other power, was essentially the history of the 
international economic crisis. In some 275 pages 
of his swift and amazingly lucid prose Mr 

Lippmann passes in review the principal stages 

of that creeping paralysis which spread through 

the economic structure of the world, and the 
diplomatic and political repercussions which 
marked its progress.’’ Books 





“The series promises to be very valuable. It 
bridges the gap between the chaos of the cur- 
rent newspaper reports and the necessarily de- 
layed summaries of the historians. The pres- 
ent volume includes a useful bibliograpy, a 
chronology, the texts of important documents, 
and a good index.’’ 

+ Am Mercury 25:xii Ap ’32 120w 
Booklist 28:295 Mr '32 

+ Books pl F 21 '32 1100w 
Boston Transcript p3 Ap 6 '32 680w 
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LIPPMANN, W., and SCROGGS, W. O.—Cont. 
“Should prove to be an indispensable source 
for any student of contemporary American his- 
tory.” ; 2 
+ Christian Century 49:456 Ap 6 '32 250w 
+ Current Hist 36:xv Ap ‘32 180w 
‘It is a faithful and stirring record of the 
events of a single year, which itself is barely 
ended; in its treatment it gives only such ref- 
erences to the past as are necessary to create 
perspective and it ventures no speculation as 
to the future.’’ Shepard Morgan 
+ Foreign Affairs 10:465 Ap "32 3350w 
Forum 87:iv Ap °32 160w 
+ New Repub 70:158 Mr 23 '32 900w 
+ N Y Times p3 Mr 13 '32 1600w 
Outlook 160:194 Mr '32 80w 
+ R of Rs 85:6 Ap '32 680w 
+ Sat R of Lit 8:533 F 20 32 1200w 
+ Springf’d Republican p7e Ap 10 ‘32 
Wis Lib Bul 28:87 Mr ‘32 


500 Natural Science 


BEEBE, WILLIAM. Nonsuch: land of water; 
pub. under the auspices of the N. Y. zoologi- 
cal society. 259p il $3.50 Brewer 


591.92 Nonsuch, Bermuda islands. Natural 
history—Bermuda islands. Marine fauna 
32-26221 


This volume is the first of four by Dr Beebe 
dealing with the life in the waters about Non- 
such, one of the Bermuda islands, which has 
been for three seasons the headquarters of his 
group of scientists. The chapters are a series of 
word pictures describing the natural history of 
Bermuda, the cedars of Nonsuch, and the life 
of sea and shore, all treated with the author's 
rare sensitiveness to beauty and atmosphere. 


Booklist 28:338 Ap ‘32 
Books pl Mr 20 ‘32 600w 
+- Chicago Daily Tribune pli4 Mr 19 °32 
+ Christian Science Monitor p4 Ap 9 °32 
New Repub 70:251 Ap 13 '32 120w 
“The most striking aspect of Dr. Beebe, as 
revealed in this book and in his earlier writ- 
ings, is his joyous and adventurous curiosity. 
One begins to wonder, as one reads, whether 
an intelligent curiosity is not the secret of hu- 
man happiness. . For those who are familiar 
with Dr. Beebe’s writings, the present book is 
good Beebe—perhaps more profound and more 
thrilling than even ‘The Arcturus Adventure’ 
or ‘Galapagos.’*’ R. L. Duffus 
+ N Y Times p4 Mr 27 ‘32 1150w 


800 Literature 


LEWISOHN, LUDWIG. Expression in America. 
656p $4 Harper 
810.9 American literature—History and criti- 
cism 32-26245 
The book is not so much a history of Ameri- 
can literature as an intepretation of creative 
thought in America and of the Amer- 
ican spirit as expressed in its literature at dif- 
ferent periods. 


Booklist 28:342 Ap 32 
+ — Books p15 Mr 6 °32 500w 
+ Books pl Mr 13 °32 1300w 
+ Boston Transcript p2 Mr 5 '32 2300w 
+ Nation 134:429 Ap 13 °'32 1250w 
+ — New Repub 70:240 Ap 13 '32 1800w 


“Clear in its thought, predominantly sound in 
its conclusions as to the merits of individual 
writers, his book, in spite of some _ serious 





blemishes, is critical work of a high order. And 
to these elements of worth must be added that 
of a distinguished style.’’ 

+ N Y Times p2 Mr 27 '32 1950w 

“His interpretations take a modern and 

Freudian form, as might be expected; they are 
just and often brilliant; and they will do much 
to stimulate your interest in American writers 
of an earlier day.” W. R. Brooks 

-+ Outlook 160:232 Ap '32 70w 


+ Sat R of Lit 8:583 Mr 12 '32 2700w 
+ — Sat R of Lit 8:627 Mr 26 '32 1250w 
Springf’d Republican p7e Mr 6 '32 220w 


910 Geography and Travel 


ACHESON, EDWARD. Password to Paris; ad- 
vice for the thrifty. 225p il $2.50 Morrow 
914.436 Paris—Description 32-26104 
This practical and entertainingly written 
guidebook gives detailed advice about the trip 
over, about hotels, pensions and restaurants, 
tipping, shopping, week-ends, and many other 
topics of interest to the budget-watching Ameri- 
can traveler. 





Booklist 28:383 My °32 
‘At the outset, the author of these pleasant 
and profitable chapters promises not to be 
sprightly, since ‘a sprightly guidebook is an 
archdeacon in running pants,’ but it is difficult 
for him to stick to his resolve. He views Paris 
with such relish that he cannot keep his emo- 
tions off the pages. His lapses in this respect 
are all to the good.” 
+ Books pl2 Ap 3 '32 180w 
+ Boston Transcript p2 Ap 16 '32 170w 
Wis Lib Bul 28:123 Ap ‘32 


FINGER, CHARLES JOSEPH. Foot-loose in 
the West; being the account of a journey to 
Colorado and California and other western 
states. 302p il $2.50 Morrow 

917.8 West—Description and travel 32-26346 

A light-hearted account of an impromptu 

howtag taken by the author, his daughter and 
1is son, 


Booklist 28:384 My °32 
+ — Books p5 Ap 10 '32 450w 
+ N Y Times p19 Ap 24 ’32 420w 
“To my mind his best travel-book. It has 
the bouncing impromptu quality of a journey 
undertaken if not on the spur of the moment 
certainly under the spur of a true wanderlust; 
with his son and daughter he went zig-zag over 
the map in a motor, writing on the spot. At 
last we have an American travelling in America 
in the spirit of Mr. Pickwick.’” M. L. Becker 
+ Sat R of Lit 8:705 Ap 30 '32 100w 
Wis Lib Bul 28:124 Ap ’32 


THOMAS, BERTRAM. Arabia felix; across the 
“empty quarter’’ of Arabia; with a foreword 
by T. E. Lawrence and an appendix by Sir 
mom Keith. 397p il $5 Scribner [25s Cape, 


915.3 Arabia—Description and travel. Ara- 
bia—Social life and customs 32-5889 
In southern Arabia lies the Rub’ al Khali or 
‘“‘Abode of Emptiness,”’ a _ stretch of little- 
known desert of about 300,000 square miles in 
extent. The author was the first European to 
cross this desert. The journey was begun at 
Dhufar on the Indian ocean in December, 1930, 
and finished two months iater at Doha on the 
Persian Gulf. The book describes in detail the 
desert, its strange tribes with strange customs, 
its flora and fauna and its folklore. Appendices 
give anthropological and zoological data. Ex- 
cellent photographic illustrations. 


Booklist 28:344 Ap '32 
Books p4 Mr 13 ‘32 1000w 
+ Boston Transcript p6 Mr 26 '32 1250w 
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THOMAS, BERTRAM—Continued . 
“The whole life of a primitive people is set 

before us. All is simply told and with much 
art. He has recorded too many of their camp fire 
stories. The photographs and maps are excel- 
lent. The book is written in the right way: 
that is, it is the record of an immense personal 
experience and makes no attempt to go beyond 
that by digressing into a general study, though 
Mr. Thomas has a wealth of knowledge to draw 
upon at will.”’ V. S. Pritchett 

+ Christian Science Monitor pl4 Mr 26 "32 

+ Geog R 22:333 Ap '32 1200w 

+ Nation 134:434 Ap 13 '32 620w 

+ New Repub 70:252 Ap 13 °32 220w 

+ New Statesman and Nation 3:298 Mr 5 

"32 900w 

+ N Y Times pl Mr 6 '32 1300w 

“The account of this journey is an epic of 

exploration. Moreover, it is charmingly written. 
It is by no means a dry itinerary of camps 
and daily marches. Mr. Thomas has a keen 
sense of humor, and the dialogue which en- 
riches the narrative brings out delightfully the 
working of the Arab mind. The book is full 
of information, but it is presented in a form 
which makes it fascinating reading even for one 
to whom the desert is only of casual interest.’’ 
R. C. Andrews 

+ Sat R of Lit 8:630 Ap 2 ’32 1050w 

+ Spec 148:335 Mr 5 °32 900w 

+ Springf’d Republican p7e Mr 20 ‘32 

+ Times [London] Lit Sup pl21 F 25 ‘32 


B or 92. Biography 


ALLEN, DEVERE, ed. 
cans. 346p il $3 Farrar 
920 United States—Biography 32-5281 
Sketches of twenty-four radical or liberal 
Americans: Oswald Garrison Villard, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, John A. Lapp, Margaret 
Sanger, Norman Thomas, John Haynes Holmes, 
A. J. Muste, Judah L. Magnes, John Dewey, 
Jane Addams, Roger Baldwin, Carrie Chapma” 
Catt, Paul Douglas, Burghardt du Bois, Sher- 
wood Eddy, William P. Hapgood, Sidney Hill- 
man, Francis J. McConnell, Scott Nearing, 
Vida D. Scudder, John Nevin Sayre, Paul 
Jones, B. Charney Vladeck, Grace Abbott. The 
authors of the sketches have remained anony- 
mous. 


Adventurous Ameri- 





Booklist 28:345 Ap °32 
+ Books p9 F 21 '32 900w 
‘In every instance the writer is frankly an 
admirer of his subject, and although the 
sketches are informative, readable, and in some 
eases inspiring, they are in no strict sense 
critical.”’ 
+ Nation 134:440 Ap 13 '32 320w 
New Repub 70:157 Mr 23 '32 1350w 
N Y Evening Post p7 F 27 '32 100w 
+ N Y Times pl4 F 21 '32 580w 
+ — World Tomorrow 15:86 Mr '32 850w 


ATHERTON, MRS GERTRUDE FRANKLIN 
(HORN). Adventures of a novelist. 598p $4 
Liveright 

B or 92 
Frankly written, entertaining reminiscences 
of a well-known American writer, author of 

The Conqueror and many other novels. Mrs 

Atherton grew up in San Francisco but much 

of her life in later years has been spent in 

Europe. Besides recounting her own experi- 

ences as a writer, the author relates many 

anecdotes, some on the caustic side, of other 
writers and celebrities both at home and 
abroad. 





Books pl Ap 3 '32 1350w 


“In every sense this is a spectacular auto- 
biography, written by a distinguished woman 
novelist who delights in telling the truth. Its 
pages are vivid with honesty.” D. F. G. 

-+ Boston Transcript p2 Ap 20 '32 950w 


“Gertrude Atherton’s very out-spoken auto- 
biography is one of the most entertaining books 
she has written, if not the most entertaining. 
It reveals the personality of a brilliant, very 
unusual woman.”’ L. M. Field 

+ N Y Times p2 Ap 10 '32 1200w 


BENT, SILAS. Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes; 
a biography. 386p il $4.50 Vanguard press 
B or 92 Holmes, Oliver Wendell, oe - 

2-26222 
“Silas Bent has told in simple narrative and 
unanalytic terms the background of Justice 
Holmes; his contacts with the great men of his 
youth, his relations with his famous father, 
his school and college days, his Civil War ex- 
periences, his strong attachment to the profes- 
sion of teaching, and the later half of his life 
devoted to interpreting the law for his fellow 
men.’’ Books 


Booklist 28:345 Ap '32 
“The great American lay public concedes 
Judge Holmes a higher pedestal than do the 
leaders of the bar. Judge Holmes is a lay- 
man’s judge, and not many members of the 
bar will be enthusiastic about Silas Bent’s life 
of Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes. The author 
is too warm-blooded a person. His is not a 
legalistic tract. The reader can scarcely wal- 
low in the intricacies of the technical develop- 
ment of law. Mr. Bent has written a gentle 
and kindly biography of one of the greatest 
men of his day.”” M. L.: Ernst 
Books p3 Mr 13 °32 1100w 
-+ Boston Transcript p4 Mr 26 °32 2050w 
+ N Y Times p7 Mr 13 '32 1350w 
Outlook 160:236 Ap '32 100w 
+ Sat R of Lit 8:597 Mr 19 ’32 1800w 


BRADFORD, GAMALIEL. 
262p il $3.50 Houghton 
920 Biography 32-9257 
The four sinners and three saints who are 
the subjects of these character studies are 
Cesar Borgia, Saint Francis of Assisi, Casa- 
nova, Thomas & Kempis, Talleyrand. Fénelon, 
and Byron. Index. 


+ Books p6 Ap 17 '32 1150w 

“The style is fluent, facile and limpid, in the 
substance there is little originality. The Fene- 
lon and the Talleyrand are the best essays in 
the group, probably because the subjects have 
been less frequently handled; the St. Francis 
and the Byron are the least good, because the 
least fresh.’’ S. C. C. 

+ — Christian Science Monitor p10 Ap 30 '32 


+ — New Repub 70:307 Ap 27 '32 200w 
+ N Y Evening Post p7 Ap 16 '32 1000w 
“ ‘Saints and Sinners’ is a thoroughly good 
book, eminently readable and of more than 
transient value.’’ Herbert Gorman 
N Y Times p4 Ap 17 '32 1950w 
Sat R of Lit 8:745 My 21 '32 900w 


+ Springf’d Republican p7e My 1 '32 580w 


Saints and sinners 


BROOKS, VAN WYCK. Life of Emerson. 315p 
$3 Dutton 


B or 92 Emerson, Ralph Waldo 


‘‘Mr. Brooks has written a ‘Life,’ not a criti- 
cal analysis of Emerson’s ideas. He gives a 
portrait of the man, a story of his spiritual! 
adventures, a picture of his physical back- 
ground, the Concord country and its inhabit- 
ants, of which Emerson is the living center, 
and of the wider world and such of its in- 
habitants as Emerson encountered on his 
travels. Thus we have not a discussion of 
Emerson's thought, no unfolding for more than 
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BROOKS, VAN WYCK—Continued : 
@ paragraph at a time of any of Emerson's 
leading themes, but an image, a series of 
images of the man thinking and going about 
his daily life.”” N Y Times 


+ Books pl Ap 3 ‘32 950w 
+ Boston Transcript pl Ap 2 ‘32 2800w 
“Mr. Brooks’s volume has the virtues of the 

‘new’ biography and escapes its leading vices. 
There is no apparatus of scholarship—no foot- 
notes, citation of authorities, hints of the 
biographer’s own difficulties or research. . . 
Mr. Brooks has produced one of the notable 
biographies of the last few years. No one 
can question the success with which he has 
conveyed the nobility and serenity of the man 
himself, and the essence of all that was most 
inspiriting in his thought. For Emerson, as 
Santayana has so justly concluded, if not a 
star of the first magnitude, is certainly a fixed 
star in the firmament of philosophy.”’ Henry 
Hazlitt 

+- Nation 134:432 Ap 13 °32 900w 

+ N Y¥ Times pl Ap 3 ‘32 1450w 

+ Springf’d Republican p7e Ap 3 ‘32 


Fiction 


BECKER, MRS MAY (LAMBERTON), ed. Un- 
der twenty. 346p il $2.50 Harcourt 
32-26334 
A collection of stories about girls under 
twenty. Contents: The frog in the well, by I. H. 
Irwin; The North End Daily Oriole, by Booth 
Tarkington; Efficiency in the home, by M. H. 
Vorse; First aid to Kittie James, by Elizabeth 
Jordan; A start in life, by Ruth Suckow; Just 


with other girls, by Elizabeth Corbett; ‘Get 
the story,’’ by C. . Skinner; The furnished 
room, by M. H. McNeely; A call, by G. M. 


Cooke; A ballad in print o’ life, by G. M. Mar- 
tin; Scylla and Charybdis, by Dorothy Canfield; 
The joy of youth, by M. E. W. Freeman; Clod- 
hopper, by Sarah Addington; Breaking up, by 
Louise Dutton; My mother pot it on, by A. D. 
T. Whitney; Fashion and physiology, by L. M. 
Alcott; Her first ball, by Katherine Mansfield; 
For a good object, by Archibald Marshall; Pre- 
cious jade changes her mind, by E. F. Lewis; 
What happened one St John’s day, by Dikken 
Zwilgineyer; The house on the hilltop, by G. E. 
Channing. 


Booklist 28:393 My °32 


“Parents and others who would understand 
their young people will do well to put this book 
on their own reading lists, for it will bring 
them closer to their young charges than any 
number of books on psychology of adolescence, 
and will be extremely fascinating reading as 
well. It is one short story collection which, once 
known, will not be left standing on library or 
home shelves.” A. L. Shea 

+ Chicago Daily Tribune pl4 My 14 °32 
+ N Y VYimes pl? My 22 '32 420w 
Pittsburgh Mo Bul 37:35 My "32 
Wis Lib Bul 28:127 Ap '32 





DELAND, MRS MARGARET WADE (CAMP- 
BELL). Captain Archer's daughter. 323p $2.50 
Harper [7s 6d Cape, J.] 

32-26340 


‘‘Martha Archer, sedate, refined and religious- 
minded daughter of an old sea captain of Bow- 
port, _Maine—overcome by sudden romance, 
elopes with an adventurous ship-master. She 
returns years later, a disillusioned woman, to 
her father’s home with her young son.’’ Hunt- 
ting’s Monthly List 


Booklist 28:390 My ‘32 


“The drama of Martha’s love is one of the 
best studies in feminine psychology which Mrs. 
Deland has ever given us.”’ . L. Mann 

+ Boston Transcript p2 Ap 23 °32 1750w 





“Will be especially pleasing to those who like 
an old-fashioned romance.”’ ; 
+ Christian Science Monitor p6 My 7 '32 


+ New Statesman and Nation 3:430 Ap 2 
"32 50w 


+ —N Y Times p7 Ap 24 ’32 800w 
+ — Spec 148:528 Ap 9 '32 50w 


+ Times [London] Lit Sup p313 Ap 28 
"32 200w 


Children’s Books 


ADAMS. KATHARINE (MRS P, A. WALKER). 
Biackthorn; il. by Frank Dobias. 218p $2 Mac- 
millan 

31-25215 

A mystery-adventure story for older girls. It 
describes the adventures of Merideth Garth, 
daughter of a famous Irish chieftain reputed to 
have been killed at sea years before the story 
opens. The action takes place in England and 

Ireland during the last years of the reign of 

Queen Elizabeth. 





Booklist 28:155 D °31 


“The tale is an absorbingly interesting one, 
well told. While it is not by any means Kath- 
arine Adams’ best book, it will without doubt 
be one of the most popular ones with girls of 
‘teen age group.’’ A. L. Shea 

+ Chicago Daily Tribune p12 F 6 '32 200w 


+ Springf’d Republican p7e D 20 '31 80w 


LENT, HENRY B. Clear track ahead! S84p il $2 
Macmillan 
625 Railroads 32-26212 
The book answers the questions about trains 
and railways which boys and girls from six to 
ten are apt to ask. There are chapters on fast 
freights which describe the work of the engi- 
neer, tell about the freight yard, the switch en- 
gine, sidings, stock cars and flat cars. The du- 
ties of the brakeman are described, as well as 
block signals, the roundhouse and the turntable. 
The chapters on the passenger train explain the 
duties of conductors, railway postmen and sta- 
tion agents. 





Booklist 28:354 Ap ‘32 


“The author writes simply and clearly, with 
no trace of condescension. Children who are 
especially interested in railways will want to 
read the book through, many children will be 
interested in parts of it, and it will be an ex- 
cellent reference book in a schoolroom. The 
illustrations are clear and satisfactory.’’ A. T. 
Eaton 

+ N Y Times p9 Ap 24 '32 120w 


+ Springf'd Republican p7e My 8 '32 120w 


ROSS, MARGARET ISABEL. South of zero: 
the journal of John Hale Meredith while with 
the Clark-Jamison Antarctic expedition of 
191- to 191-. 280p il $2 Harper 

31-32955 

A boy of fourteen, whose greatest ambition 
was to go on a lar expedition, stowed away 
on a ship bound for the Antarctic. From being 
regarded as a nuisance or worse Jack became 
an accepted and welcome member of the expe- 
dition, and on his return was heaped with 





honors. 

“This book, for all the grim glory of its 
backdrop, is a ‘keen’ story full of wit, peril, 
suffering and unyielding courage, gallantly 


told.”’ 
+ Books p8 F 28 '32 320w 
+ Springf’d Republican p7e Mr 18 '32 














«It is fascinating 
to work with’’ 


The ELECTRO-PENCIL 


for marking call numbers, titles and other lettering on book covers in gold 
leaf or in black, white, yellow or other shades. Simple, $ eentade 
needs no skill. Used on any electric light circuit. 2.50 rt 
ES ES 8 eee reer 








THE H. R. HUNTTING CO., Inc., 


Springfield, Mass. 
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in the 


are published in CHEMI- 
CALS (a weekly) in lan- 
guage a layman can readily 
understand. Also authentic 
and up to the minute 
market reports and news 
of interest in the chemical, 
coal tar, lacquer, oil, paint 
material, fertilizer and af- 
filiated industries. 


Subscription price 


CHEMICALS 





New Processes 


Chemical Field 


$5.00 per year in the United States 
$7.50 in Canada and Foreign countries 


114 East 32nd St., Mrs G 








The Survey 


PAUL U. KELLOGG, Editor 


Twice a month journal of 
social service, public health, 
education, industrial and social 
conditions, giving authoritative 
interpretation of the facts. 


Back of the Newspaper 
Headlines 


Of great value to students, 
social workers, teachers 
and other professional 
workers. 


$5.00 a year 


Indexed in the Readers’ Guide 
to Periodical Literature 


Published by 
SURVEY ASSOCIATES, Inc. 
112 E. 19th St. New York City 
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The School Libraries Section A.L.A. 


(Continued from page 43) 

2. REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
Junior Hicu Scuoors. This in- 
cludes the following book lists: 

a. Books recommended for chil- 
dren of low reading ability 
b. Books for good readers 
c. Mystery stories 
A few copies of this bulletin are obtain- 
able at fifty cents from Mildred L., 
Beymer, Librarian, Roosevelt Junior 
High School, San Francisco. 
Other publications full 
school library material are: 
Library News and Notes, published 
by the Minnesota Department of 
Education 
New England School Library Asso- 
ciation News Letter 
News Letter of the Pennsylvania 
Council of School Librarians 
School Library Bulletin, published 
for classroom use by the Bureau 
of Libraries, Board of Education, 
New York City 


of meaty 


A SMALL SCHOOL LIBRARY 
REPORTS 


Here is an encouraging item from a 
tiny new school library sent in by its 
librarian, Emily Sanders. 


Since last year attendance in the library of 
the Summerville, S.C. High School, has more 
than trebled. A comparison of last year’s 
figures with this year’s is interesting, as the 
attendance for February 1931 was less than 
300 and the total for February 1932 was 970. 
The average daily attendance in February of 
this year was 48.5 and the largest attendance 
ior one day was 89. Considering that the 
present school attendance is 131, that library 
attendance is entirely voluntary, that the li- 
brary seats comfortably only 10, and that the 
library is open during only 4 of the 6 periods 
except on Thursdays, these figures indicate a 
real interest in and appreciation of what the 
library has to offer. 


Miss Sanders also reports the forma- 
tion of a School Libraries Section of the 
S.C. Teachers’ Association on March 
10-11 with most interesting and enthusi- 
astic meetings. 





LIBRARIANS 
WANTED 


Enroll with us. We 


LIBRARIANS 


SUPPLIED 
Notify us of any 
vacancies on your 
good |! library staff. This 

positions available. service free. 

AMERICAN LIBRARIANS' AGENCY 
Windsor, Connecticut Dept. D 


have many 


PHOTOSTAT REPRODUCTIONS 


of printed and written matter or draw- 
ings may be used to advantage in many ways 
by Librarians, Booksellers and Publishers. Write 
for price list. 
THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue New Yort 





Chemical, Medical, Scientific 
Periodicals and Reference Books 
no longer ob- —s_ — For sale by — 


tainable at the ® tesin & Son, inc. 


, Established 1887 
publisher 296 21st, NY. 








THE BERLITZ PUBLICATIONS 


French, German, Spanish, Italian, etc. 
Both for Schools and Self instruction 
Artistic Wall Charts for Object Lessons 


Send for Catalogue 
M. D. BERLITZ 


30 W. 34th St., bet. Sth Ave. & Broadway, N. Y. 
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AMERICA GOES HOME 


Now the popular trend is toward home—a gardened 
home. Quiet home-mindedness supersedes the restless- 
ness of the past decade. 

You will wish to meet the increased demand of your 
patrons for reliable home and garden material. They 
seek, not for the ultra modern, but for friendly, 
“how-to” realities, helpful, workable plans. The very 
best “welcome home” your library can provide them is 
BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS. 


Furnishing, decorating, and remodeling; flowers, 
shrubs, gardens, and landscaping; foods and recipes; 
child care; handicrafts—these and a host of other 
“homey” subjects are discussed in BETTER HOMES AND 
GARDENS every month by foremost authorities. Hand- 
some illustrations add to its popularity. Best of all, 
the subscription price is only 60c a year; $1 for two 
years! 

Keep your magazine rack abreast of the times by 
sending in your subscription TODAY. 


BETTER HOMES & GARDENS, DES MOINES, 














60c 
per year 
$1.00 


for two years 
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Charles 


HARLES MORGAN was born in 

Kent on January 22, 1894, the son 
of an eminent railway engineer, Sir 
Charles Morgan, who was afterwards 
President of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers. 

He spent his boyhood in the country, 
wishing from his very earliest years to 
be a writer. He was, however, warned 
as a boy that a writer could not earn 
his living by his pen and ought to have 
some other profession to support him. 
Therefore, at the age of 12, he entered 
the Royal Naval College, Osborne, to be 
trained as a naval officer. He was ex- 
tremely successful in work and in games 
and was promoted to be Chief Cadet 
Captain in both training colleges. He 
went to sea at the time of the Agadir 
incident and served in the Atlantic and 
China Fleets. In 1913, still wishing to 
be a writer and determined now to de 
vote his life to writing, he persuaded his 
father to buy him out of the Navy and 
returned to England across Siberia. 

He now set out to learn enough Greek 
and Latin to gain admittance to Oxford. 
He passed the necessary examinations in 
the summer of 1914 and would have gone 
to Oxford as an undergraduate in Oc- 
tober 1914 if the War had not inter- 
vened. At the outbreak of war he went 
to the Admiralty as a volunteer and was 
given a commission in the Royal Naval 
Division which was engaged in the de- 
fence of Antwerp in October 1914. 

After the retreat from Antwerp, the 
greater part of a brigade was interned in 
Holland. Morgan was among them. For 
a year he and his fellow officers were 
imprisoned in a mounted fortress. Early 
in 1916 they were ordered by the British 
Government to give parole so that the 
Dutch should no longer be troubled to 
guard them. Morgan and two other offi- 
cers there took up their quarters in a 
cottage on a great Dutch estate in 
Geldersland, and remained prisoners un- 
til the end of the War. ' 

This Dutch interlude of four years 
provides the background to Morgan’s 
novel, The Fountain, which has its set- 
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CHARLES MORGAN 


ting partly in a moated fortress and 
partly in the moorland of Holland. Dur 
ing this period Morgan had access to 
books and complete freedom from re 
sponsibility. He read deeply and wrote 
much. All that he wrote at that time 
was afterwards destroyed in manuscript 
when the ship in which he was bringing 
it home across the North Sea struck a 
mine and sank. 

When the war was over Morgan went 
to Brasenose College, Oxford, and 
studied modern history. He took his 
honours degree in 1921 and was Presi- 
dent of the Oxford University Dramatic 
Society. In 1919 he had published an 
immature novel on naval life, The Gun 
room, which is now out of print. 

Soon after leaving Oxford he was ap- 
pointed assistant dramatic critic of the 
Times. In 1926 he succeeded A. B. 
Walkley as principal dramatic critic, 
which position he still holds, and since 

(Continued on page 88) 








ADVERTISING PAGES REMOVED 


~NEW BOORS— 


Scientific and Technologic 


ANNUAL SURVEY OF AMERICAN CHEMISTRY. 
Edited by CLARENCE J. WEST, chairman of the Committee of the Division 
of Chemistry and Chemical Technology of the National Research Council. 
Volume VI, 1931. 573 Pages. $4.50. 


This well known review presents to the reader a concise and accurate sufvey of the 
progress in pure and applied chemistry made in America for the calendar year 1931. 
Every chemist should have a complete set of these volumes to keep abreast of modern 
scientific and technical deve!opments in America irrespective of whether he is engaged 
in industry or professional work, and to point the way for a more exhaustive reading 
in fields in which he is especially interested. Series to date: Volume J, $2.00; Volume Il, 
$3.00; Volume III, $3.00; Volume IV, $4.00; Volume V, $5.00. 


COLLOID CHEMISTRY; THEORETICAL AND 


APPLIED. Volume IV, Technological Applications. 
Edited by JEROME ALEXANDER. 734 Pages. $11.50. 


The forty-two papers by distinguished investigators included in this volume touch di- 
rectly or indirectly many phases in the development of processes and products of indus- 
try. The papers consist of subjects of interest to many industries and deal 
with Carbohydrates, including Cellulose, Wood, Paper, Explosives, Sugar, Starch Prod- 
ucts, Sizing, Dyeing, Rubber, including Latex and Carbon Black, Plastics, Tanning, 
Photography, Coatings, including Paints, Color Lakes and Electro-deposition, Foods, 
Laundry and Dry Cleaning, Solidified Alcohol and Fire Extinguishers, Water Supply and 
Sewage Disposal. Series to date: Volume I, Theory and Methods, 974 Pages, $14.50; 
Volume II, Biology and Medicine, 1029 Pages, $15.50; Volume III, Technological Applica- 
tions, 655 Pages $10.50. 


CHEMICAL PATENTS INDEX. By EDWARD CHAUNCEY 
WORDEN. The price per volume, $25.00. 


A comprehensive and detailed index of the subject matter of specifications and claims 
of the United States Patents and Patent Reissues granted during the decennial period 
1915-1924 inclusive, covering the -entire field of Chemical Technology, comprising the 
ramifications of patented inorganic and organic chemical processes and products as 
applied to Biology, Microscopy, Botany, Mineralogy, Pharmacy, Medicine, Photography, 
and Dyestuffs in both warlike and peaceful arts. 


Volume !—Index of names A to Z, records 14,526 names as sole or joint inventors. 
Index of subjects A to B. 


Volume lti—Index of subjects C, D and E, aggregating 1,190 pages, embraces 
approximately 188,400 patent citations. Just published. 


The proposed five volumes comprising this monumental work, aggregating about 4,000 
pages covers in detail, by a line-upon-line index approximately 700,000 separate entries, 
the chemical subject matter of the 398,377 U. S. Patents granted during the period 
covered, of which 22,882 patents have been exhaustively indexed, together with the 
Reissues. 


Volumes til, |1'V and V—Index of subjects F to Z_ In preparation. 


PRINCIPLES OF PATENT LAW: For the Chemical 


and Metallurgical Industries. A. W. DELLER. 483 Pages. Illus. 
$6.00. 


All phases of patents are discussed fully and clearly in this technical book, intended 
especially for chemists, metallurgists, executives anc others associated with the chemical 
and metallurgical industries. 


Every point, every detail is explained in terms of chemical and metallurgical inventions. 
Hundreds of illustrations from important technical cases clarify this sound, systematic 
development of the law of patents. 


THE CHEMICAL CATALOG COMPANY INc. 
419 Fourth Avenue New York, U.S. A. 
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EROY MacLEOD was born at 

Anderson, Indiana, on October 20, 
1893, of Scotch-German-English-Irish- 
Welsh ancestry. He was raised on a 
farm southwest of Crawfordsville, In- 
diana, the home town of Lew Wallace 
and Maurice Thompson. After receiving 
his A.B. degree from DePauw Univer- 
sity in 1915, he spent the next five years 
operating the family farm. His specialty 
was purebred hogs. Meanwhile he was 
active in local politics, serving as pre- 
cinct committeeman under the state 
chairmanship of Will Hays. 

Breaking away from the farm in 1921, 
he did newspaper reporting in Colorado 
Springs, Colo., and Pomona, Calif.; then 
publicity work in Los Angeles. From 
1922 to 1930 he was co-partner with 
J. A.» C. Waters in the Waters & 
MacLeod advertising agency in Los 
Angeles. Having sold his interest in the 
agency in April 1930, he has since de- 
voted his entire time to writing. 

MacLeod began to want to write at 
an early age. From nine to twelve he 
wrote imitations of Longfellow and 
Gray; at twenty he was imitating Kip- 
ling. At college he tried his hand at 
short stories. He says that he did not 
begin writing in earnest until i924; his 
first poem, a sonnet, was published in 
The Forum for June 1925. The follow- 
ing year his work came to the attention 
of Robert Nichols, the British poet, who 
introduced it to J. C. Squire of The 
London Mercury, where much of it 
appeared. 

His first published book Driven, a 
collection of poems, including a long nar- 
rative poem “Drouth,” appeared in both 
America and England in 1929. The re- 
ception, particularly by the English 
critics, was favorable. 

When MacLeod abandoned advertis- 
ing in order to devote his whole time 
to writing his first novel, Three Steeples 
(1931), he was carrying out at last a 
resolution recorded in a diary of 1908 
that he would (do or die) be “a writer.” 

The Years of Peace (1932), his 
second novel, grew from broodings over 
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“the war of life,” in which, he says, “the 
battles are won by chance more than by 
purpose, and in which neither victory no: 
defeat is deserved except in the larger 
sense of nature’s definition.” 

MacLeod’s interests and beliefs have 
suffered radical metamorphoses. He 
used to be a Methodist; now he calls 
himself a atheist. He used to be a 32d 
degree Mason and Shriner; now you 
couldn’t drag him to a lodge meeting 
He used to be a Republican; now he is 
a “revolutionist,” when it occurs to him 
to be interested at all. Until the fall of 
1927 he was an inveterate smoker; now 
he neither smokes nor chews. He is not, 
however, a teetotaler. 


In general he dislikes games. One 
reason is that he can’t bear to lose, since 
winning is a life and death matter to 
him. At school and college he took little 
part in sports,. being awkward, light- 
weight, and _ sensitive to ridicule. 
Strangely, the only sports he liked were 

(Continued on page 88) 
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NEW FALL BOOKS 


The Complete Book of 
Parties 
By Margaret Lockwood Andrews 





Tells how to make a success 
of every kind of party, in- 
cluding children’s and adults’ 
parties for every month and 
gala day in the year, with 
original menus and decora- 
tions. Many of the most 
noted social events in the 
South each Winter are the 
author’s creations. 


Cloth, $2.00 


How To Use English 


By Frank H. Vizetelly, Litt.D., LL.D. 

Gives valuable advice on 
how to make the most effective 
use of English.’ “His influence 
has been steadily on the side 
of those writers who do not 
choke their creative impulse 
by constant thought of the 
formal rules of grammar and 
syntax,” says The Hartford 
Times. 

Cloth, $2.50 











New Concise Standard 
Dictionary 


16 mo. Cloth; 38,000 vocabulary terms. Nearly 
800 illustrations; 589 pages. Price 75 cents; 
Limp morocco, $2.00; indexed 50 cents extra. 
Bound in full crushed Levant, gilt edge, hand 
tooled, raised bands, boxed $10. Latest Copy- 
right Edition. 


Standard Dictionary Series 





New Standard Dictionary 


Two Keys for Pronunciation: The Old Tezxt- 
Book and the New Scientific Alphabet—one 
“checks up” the others. Defines and Explains 
over 455,000 Words and Phrases, Names, Places, 
Events, etc., all in one single vocabulary order— 
Includes all the New Terms—Nearly 3,000 Pages 
—Over 7,000 Illustrations—Many Colored Plates 
—Total cost (with original Standard) more 
than $1,500,000. Prices (Indexed) Buckram 
$16; Sheep, $20. Latest Copyright Edition. 


Practical Standard Dictionary 
(Also Published as the College Standard) 


The largest, most thoroughly practical up-to- 
date, authoritative, and comprehensive abridged 
dictionary of the English language published. 
140,000 words and phrases, all in one alphabeti- 


cal order; 2,500 illustrations, 15,000 proper 
names, 1,900 foreign phrases. Contains 1,325 
pages. Regular EHdition, size 10% inches high, 


7% inches wide, 3 inches thick. 
Edition with thumb-notch index. Cloth, $5.00. 
Buckram, $6.00. Bible Paper Edition, with 
thumb-notch index. Cloth, colored edges, $5.00. 
Fabrikoid, marbled edges, $6.00. Full flexible 
leather, gilt edges, boxed, $7.50. Exquisitely 
bound in full crushed Levant, gilt edges, hand 
tooled, raised bands, boxed, $17.50. Latest 
Copyright Edition. 


Regular Paper 


Desk Standard Dictionary 


Greatest school dictionary published. 
vocabulary terms—1,200 illustrations 
of synonym tables. 


83,000 
thousands 
Pronunciation by the re- 


vised scientific alphabet and text-book key. 
Large 8vo. Cloth, 902 pages, $2; with patent 
thumb-index, $2.50; Half Leather, indexed, 
$3.00; Flexible leather indexed, boxed, $6. 
Exquisitely bound in full crushed Levant, gilt 
edges, hand tooled, raised bands, boxed, $12. 


Latest Copyright Edition. 


New Comprehensive Standard 
Dictionary 


50,000 vocabulary terms, more than 1,000 illus- 


trations. 683 pages; 8vo. Cloth, Cover Design. 
Price $1.00. Indexed $1.50. Latest Copyright 
Edition. 


Vest-Pocket Standard 
Dictionary 


Defines and pronounces 26,000 vocabulary terms 
and has a valuable appendix filled with inter- 
esting information. 318 pages. Cloth, 40 cents: 
Biue Moroccoette Imitation Leather, Colored 
Edges, 60 cents; Red Leather, Gold iidges, 90 
cents; Thumb-Notch Index, 10 cents Additional. 


354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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ACKINLAY KANTOR, author of 
Diversey, El Goes South, and The 
Jaybird admits that it was a plunge down 
a 45-foot bank in a car going sixty miles 
an hour that caused him to grow up 
suddenly and that proved a turning point 
in his writing. But to start at the 
beginning— 

Mr. Kantor was born in Webster City, 
Iowa, on February 4, 1904. He says of 
his family: “No generation has been 
born in the same country for the last 
four generations: my grandfather in 
Russia, my father in Sweden, myself in 
the United States, and my daughter in 
Canada.” His mother’s people were 
among the first Iowa pioneers. On his 
father’s side, his ancestors were all can- 
tors for sixteen generations. 

When Kantor was a boy he delivered 
papers for the Webster City Freeman- 
Tribune of which his mother was the 
editor. At the end of his sophomore 
year in high school he went to a Chicago 
school for a year, then left to take a job 
as office boy for the Chicago Railway 
Equipment Company. He attended high 
school again—this time in Des Moines— 
and told there “the best lie in the school’s 
history.” He said he was a gassed, shell- 
shocked war hero. When the truth was 
finally revealed Kantor decided he was 
not very popular, and so left to take a 
job with the state highway commission, 
testing cement and gravel. 


In 1921 he returned to Webster City 
where he and his mother edited the 
Webster City Daily until 1925. Again he 
went to high school and wrote for the 
school paper, he says, “some of the most 
terrible stuff in the world—fantasies 
about working with God in the garden, 
anonymous poems—signing weird names 
to each.” At about this time the Des 
Moines Register offered a $50.00 prize 
for the best short story written by an 
Iowan who had never sold a piece of 
fiction. Kantor won the prize with a 
story about a farmer which he had sent 
under a pseudonym because he didn’t 
like it so well as the fine-phrased fantasy 
which he submitted under his own name. 
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MACKINLAY KANTOR 


, 


“T thought I was made,” says Kantor. 
“T bought ten copies of the paper and 
immediately started writing short stories 
for all I was worth, and got nothing but 
rejection slips. But I sold lots of verse 
to the Register and to small magazines. 
Got $2.00 for the first poem published in 
the American Needlewoman! With my 
$50.00 prize money I went on an outing 
with the American School of Wild Life 
Protection. I spent the summers travel- 
ing, hiking, riding in box cars, visiting 
Missouri, Iowa, Wisconsin, Illinois.” (As 
the reader of The Jaybird might easily 
guess !) 

When Kantor graduated from high 
school he had the leading part in the 
class play “The Tailor Made Man” and 
it was only two months after this that he 

(Continued on page 86) 
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“Every library that can possibly buy the set should have it”—A. L. A. Booklist 








T “We would not be without it 
t <4 as a reference work.” 
Paterson (N.J.) Pusiic 


LIBRARY 


Public 


“Is receivin wide and fre- 
> p quent use 4 our patrons.” 
Li rary. Cuicaco (ILt.) Pustic 

LIBRARY 


Librarians everywhere have long felt the 
need of a definitive collection of American 
biographies which would serve the same im- 
portant purpose as. does the Dictionary of 
National Biography in England. With the 
publication of this work—the Dictionary of 
American Biography—there has come into 
being a unique source for data bearing on all 
phases of American life. In libraries which 
have acquired the work, it is in daily use. 
Eventually it will be found, as a matter of 
course, in every library which has any ref- 
erence section whatsoever. During the process 
of publication—that is, now—is the best time 
to acquire it. 
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“For our purposes this fine work Educational 
is indispensable.” 
—Antiocn CoLiece, OHIO World 





“This work has a_ permanent 
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place in our library.” 
—PasaDENA Coiiece, CALIF. 
The Dictionary of American The 
Biography is becoming recog- 
nized as an_ indispensable 
tool in all colleges and uni- 
versities where the highest 
educational standards are 
maintained. A _ product of 
the educational world, de- 
signed for the use of the 
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Scholastic 
World: 


In the approximately 6,500 biographies of 
eminent Americans now recorded in the nine 


The High School: 


“Must be in every library that 
pretends to usefulness.” 
—Roxsury LatTINn 

Mass. 
“We certainly would not want to 
be without this work.” 
—LANSING Pusiic ScHooL, 
Micu. 


ScHoot, 


For classes in American his- 
tory, literature, and the social 
sciences, the Dictionary of 
American Biography supplies 
unlimited opportunities for 
the enrichment of the con- 
ventional course by the in- 
telligent teacher who realizes 
that youth is tremendously 
interésted—and interestable— 
in human beings. “Every 
high school in the land 
should be equipped with it,” 
is the dictum of one lead- 
ing American educator. As 
a result of the fruitful ex- 
perience of hundreds of 
teachers who are already 
using the work, we have 
prepared a syllabus to show 
how the Dictionary of Amer- 
ican Biography may be prof- 
itably used in the teaching of 
American history. A _ free 
copy will be sent on request. 


“One of the most useful tools 
yet placed in the hands of 
the educators of America.’’ 
—Tue Historica, Ovr.toox 


“The most useful publication 
in America in recent years.” 
—QUARTERLY JouRNAL, N.Y. 

State Historicat Ass’n. 








educational world, this Dic- 
tionary, in its crisply writ- 
ten sketches contributed by 
scholars of recognized abil- 
ity and standing, contains in- 
formation covering the whole 
history of America with such 
thoroughness that there is no 
really significant personality 
or event in four centuries of 
American history which will 
not be illumined thereby. 


Published for the American CounctL or LearNep Societies by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS. 


volumes thus far published (the work is to 
be complete in twenty volumes chronicling 
some 14,000 lives) there becomes available a 
great body of authentic material which can 
be put to immediate use. There is no need 
to wait for the completion of the work be- 
fore subscribing, for each volume can be used 
independently. Furthermore, at the present 
time it is possible to secure the special rag 
paper, buckram bound edition, designed for 
library use, on terms as low as $3.00 per 
month—which places the Dictionary within 
the reach of even the smallest library. 
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(Continued from page 82) 

took a leading part in the local tragedy 
mentioned above—plunging off a high 
cliff in a car with a “gang” of compan- 
ions. “I’ve had ten major operations on 
the shattered leg since then, and owe 
more doctors than any. other living 
writer. But I can see a big difference 
in my writing since that time. Grew up 
suddenly.” 

“In 1924 I wrote a novel which was 
never published; the Webster City paper 
was busted; I had an operation. While 
convalescing, I was deeply impressed by 
the plight of Floyd Collins in his Ken- 
tucky cave and sent a poem about it to 
Richard Henry Little for his ‘Line O’ 
Type’ column. It brought the biggest run 
of publicity I’d ever had and started a 
nationwide editorial comment on ballads. 
When Mr. Little addressed the Ameri- 
can Legion State Convention at Des 
Moines he talked about the poem and 
broadcast it on WGN.” 


Mr. Kantor soon afterwards went to 
Chicago and got two political jobs—one 
on the highway board, one in the county 
treasurer's office. “I stamped things, 
went to the movies, wrote poetry and 
part of a novel.” While in Chicago he 
met Irene Layne, commercial artist. He 
was engaged in two weeks and married 
in three months. Then he became assist- 
ant advertising manager of the American 
Flyer Company—maker of toy trains. 
Soon after came a chance to go to Cedar 
Rapids as special assignment editor of 
the Cedar Rapids Republican; but he 
was fired on one day’s notice when the 
paper merged with the Cedar Rapids 
Gazette. He then started out to “bum” 
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to California with his wife, but arrived 
instead in Webster City. ~ 

It was while resting here for a week 
that Mr. Kantor started Diversey. When 
it was finished he traveled with the 
manuscript via a cattle train to Chicago, 
the locale of its story of millionaire gun- 
men, bootleggers, and gangsters. A\l- 
though he failed to place it there, the 
book was eventually chosen by the newly 
formed publishing house of Coward- 
McCann as its initial fiction publication 
in 1928. 

Diversey created a stir in the United 
States Senate in January 1930 by being 
brandished before the eyes of the as- 
sembly by Senator Blease of South 
Carolina. As he waved the red-bound 
book he shouted: “I have here a book 
to which I might call attention—the 
dirtiest thing I have ever read.” This 
the manuscript which had been written 
while Kantor lived on 4 dollars a week! 

Since that time, Mr. Kantor has writ- 
ten El Goes South and The Jaybird, 
which celebrates the old time fifer. Mr. 
Kantor is himself a fifer of note. He is 
the only living writer who is a member 
of the National Association of Civil War 
Musicians, and explains that age or war 
record do not make him eligible, but 
rather his ability to play the old fife 
music in the old fashioned way. “I’m a 
pacifist, and so are most of my friends, 
soldier and non-soldier alike. Neverthe- 
less, I think if a war came, and a corps 
of old fifers and drummers marched 
through the most bitterly pacifistic mass 
meeting, they could break it up like melt- 
ing a snow-bank. There is no reason in 
fife music, but there is all the emotion 
of the ages.” 


A Criticism of Ibsen 


Emma Goldman, in her autobiography, 
Living My Life (Knopf), tells of the 
many difficulties she encountered when 
—— to address audiences in this 
country. In New Haven, the police were 
at least original: they allowed her to 
enter the hall and then placed a squad 
at the doors to keep everybody else out. 
Once in New York she was speaking 





in a crowded hall when the sergeant 
stopped her for “not sticking to her sub- 
ject.” “That is exactly what I am do- 
ing,” she said. “Nothing of the kind,” 
yelled the sergeant, “your subject is the 
drama and you're talking about Ibsen! ” 
And they had to clear the place by 
pulling the chairs out from under the 
people present. 
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by T. A. RICKARD 





cA History of Humanity’s Struggle for Mastery of the 


Earth’s Mineral ; Resources 


ETALS 


From the dawn of history man has sought in the earth for gold, silver, iron 
and other precious or useful metals; and his search for these has led to the ex- 
ploration of the farthest corners of the world: and the upbuilding of civilization. 


In this fascinating and scholarly work, a distinguished mining engineer has told the 
story of Man and Metals from the earliest times to the present day. It is not 
merely a history of mining; it is an important contribution to the history 


of civilization. . 
Two volumes Boxed. 1060 pages. Price Ten dollars. 


THE COMING OF A NEW PARTY 
by Paul H. Douglas 


One of the leaders of the third party movement in America 
offers a vigorous criticism of our present political and social 
system and a program for liberal action. With a foreword by 
John Dewey. $2.00. 


THE ROAD TO THE LAW 
by Dudley Cammett Lunt 


A clear and interesting picture of the background of the 
common law, which explains many of its basic principles, illus- 
trating them by a dramatic retelling of a number of actual 
cases. With eight reproductions of old aquatints by Rowland- 
son and Pugin. $2.50. 


RELIGION TODAY—A Challenging Enigma 
Edited by Arthur L Swift 


What of Religion in a time of social crisis? A group of 
distinguished writers present the views of cleric and layman, 
of Protestant, Catholic, and Jew, upon various aspects of this 
question. $2.50. j 


A PRIMER OF MONEY by Donald B.- 
Woodward and Marc A. Rose 


A remarkably clear exposition of the monetary system and 
its problems. 4th printing. $2.00. 


. DRAWN FROM LIFE by S. J. Woolf 


A gallery of eminent contemporaries portrayed in crayon 
and intimately described by a well-known author-artist. With 
42 illustrations. Now 44.00. 


NEBUCHADNEZZAR by G. R. Tabouis 


The first biography of the great Chaldean conqueror. Now 
available at $3.00. 


WHITTLESEY HOUSE 


A DIVISION OF McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 





330 WEST 42ND STREET NEW YORK CITY i 








Recent McGraw- 
Hill Books of 
Specialized 
Interest 


{Atomic Energy States 
as Derived from the 
Analysis of Spectra by 
Robert F. Bacher and 
Samuel F. Goudsmit. 
$6.00. 


{The Principles of Op- 
tics by C. Hardy and 
Fred H. Perrin. $6.00. 


{Plant Sociology by J. 
Braun-Blanquet, Trans- 
lated from the French 
by George D. Fuller and 
Henry S. Conrad. $4.50. 


American Social Psy- 
chology by Fay Berger 
Karptf. $3.50. 


{Social Anthropology by 
Paul Radin. $3.50. 


{The Holding Company 
by James C. Bonbright 
and Gardiner C. Means. 
$4.00. 


{Analyzing Our Indus- 
tries by Cecil Eaton 
Fraser and Georges F. 
Doriot. $5.00. 


{Juvenile Delinquency by 
Walter C. Reckless and 
Mapheus Smith. $3.50. 


Descriptive circulars of 
any of the above books 
will be sent on request. 
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Charles Morgan 


(Continued from page 74) 
about that time he has written a weekly 
article on the London theatre for the 
Sunday edition of the New York Times. 

After an interval of six years since 
the publication of his first novel, Morgan 
produced a second, My Name Is Legion, 
but, though this contained passages by 
which he himself is as well pleased as 
by any writing of his and though it won 
high critical appreciation in England, it 
was not until the publication of Portrait 
in a Mirror (1929) that fame came to 
him. The English critics were instant 
and unanimous in their praise. The book 
sold so fast and so unexpectedly that for 
nearly a week the publishers were unable 
to supply the booksellers. In 1930 Mor- 
gan was awarded the Femina-Vie Heu- 
reuse Prize for this book and was elected 
a Fellow of the Royal Society of Litera- 
ture at the age of 36. His preliminary 
reputation was established and his next 
book was eagerly awaited for. 

Morgan took more than three years to 
write it. His purpose, in The Fountain, 
was to write a passionate love-story 
interwoven with an attempt by one of 
the lovers to learn how to lead a life of 
detachment and stillness. In this sense, 
it is a variation on Morgan’s continuous 
theme, differently treated in his earlier 
books—the struggle between flesh and 
spirit. It was written slowly and elab- 
orately with little hope that a philosophic 
romance could ever be popular. It was 
in fact chosen by the Book Society in 
London and by the Book of the Month 
Club in America. On its publication in 
England it was acclaimed by critics up 
and down the country as no novel has 
been acclaimed for many years. It is 
being translated into several languages. 

In his reading Morgan is particulaily 
fond of Blake, the Brontes, and the 
Bible. His intense desire to study at 
Oxford was awakened when, as a mid- 
shipman, he read in his hammock 
Hardy’s Jude the Obscure. 

In June 1923 he married Hilda Camp- 
bell Vaughan, of the Castle, Builth, 
Breconshire, in Wales. Mrs. Morgan, 
herself a novelist, is a descendant of the 
great religious poet, Henry Vaughan. 


Leroy MacLeod 


(Continued from page 78) 

football and boxing; in the latter he 
succeeded enough to be allowed to teach 
a class in boxing during his senior year. 
He is fond of outdoors, as long as trees 
and water are visible and audible. He 
no longer hunts with same pleasure as 
when young, but nevertheless has a great 
scorn for too much tender-heartedness. 

To his eight years of advertising train 
ing MacLeod gives credit for the de- 
velopment of an analytic viewpoint and 
ability to organize his thoughts. He says 
that he would be ashamed today to be 
author of 80 per cent of the advertise 
ments in the advertising man’s Bible 
(Saturday Evening Post)—not because 
they are poor literature, but because they 
are such ridiculous advertisements. If 
he couldn’t be a writer, he would like to 
become a painter—only he can’t draw. 

MacLeod is one inch short of six feet, 
slightly built, with dark wavy brown hair 
and large brown eyes. He is married to 
Geraldine Seelemire MacLeod, herself a 
poet and short-story writer. 
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A new, timely book explaining the business 
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IN THEORY AND PRACTICE 
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200 P.—112 Ill.—Price $3.00—Cloth Binding 
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“A genuine contribution to our literature on the teaching 
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FOOD AND YOUR BODY 
Talks with Children 


By PFAFFMANN & STERN 
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